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ABSTRACT 


A  category  observation  instrument  was  designed  to  capture  the 
range  of  behaviors  related  to  generalized  skill  performance.  A  criter¬ 
ion  observer  and  two  other  trained  observers  utilized  this  instrument 
to  record  the  free  play  behavior  of  eight  moderately  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  children.  The  instrument  was  used  to  transcribe  the  information 
provided  on  videotape  recordings  into  descriptive  free  play  data  for 
the  eight  subjects. 

During  the  two  months  of  filming,  the  subjects  received  in¬ 
struction  in  six  different  play  skills.  A  multiple  baseline  design 
across  behaviors  in  combination  with  an  ABA  design  was  employed. 

One  dependent  variable  was  carefully  chosen  from  nine  possibilities, 
to  measure  the  generalization  of  active  free  play  behavior  in  PREP. 
Criteria  were  established  to  facilitate  the  evaluation  of  behavior 
change.  Examination  of  performance  graphs  for  individual  subjects, 
with  respect  to  this  criteria  revealed  that  some  generalized  behavior 
was  observed  for  all  subjects.  The  extent  of  change  was  variable 
across  subjects. 

Analysis  of  the  generalization  of  specific  skills,  based  on  per¬ 
formances  of  seven  skills  prescribed  to  three  or  more  children,  indi¬ 
cated  that  generalization  of  some  skills  may  be  more  pronounced  than 
others.  It  was  concluded  that  generalization  may  be  somewhat  skill 
specific . 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Play  can  be  thought  of  as  a  fundamental  component  of  life,  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  basic  to  learning.  Although  a  variety  of  play  theories  exist,  it 
is  generally  accepted  that  play  is  a  vehicle  for  learning  (Weininger, 
1964) ,  especially  for  children.  The  importance  of  play  to  healthy  growth 
and  development  physically,  socially,  emotionally,  and  cognitively  is 
supported  by  the  following  well  respected  researchers  in  the  study  of 
play  behavior: 

"Play  behavior  is  crucial,  varied,  and  individual..." 

(Ellis,  1976,  p. 137) 

"It  seems  obvious  from  the  observations...  that  play  is  not 
the  simple  time  filler  it  was  once  considered  to  be.  Indeed, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  way  in  which  the  physical, 
emotional,  and  intellectual  development  of  a  child  is  ad¬ 
vanced."  (Weininger,  1972,  p.64) 

"Living  in  a  state  of  play  means  living  more  humanly." 

(Levy,  1978,  p. 1) 

In  light  of  these  comments,  recent  increased  interest  in  the  play 
phenomenon  is  not  surprising.  Concise  and  systematic  observation  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  play  patterns  provides  evidence  concerning  the  efficient  or  inef¬ 
ficient  use  of  free  play  time.  Formal  observation  of  mentally  retarded 
youngsters  (Horne  and  Philleo,  1942;  Keeran,  Grove,  and  Zachofsky,  1969; 
Linford,  1971;  Noble,  1975;  Peterson  and  Haralick,  1977;  Strain,  1975; 
Tilton,  1964;  Wall,  1974;  Watkinson,  1977)  demonstrates  that  play  pat¬ 
terns  of  mentally  retarded  children  are  inferior  to  those  of  their  non- 
retarded  peers.  Not  only  do  mentally  retarded  children  often  have  less 
free  play  time  available  to  them,  but  when  they  do  have  the  time  they  do 
not  use  it  constructively.  A  deficit  is  seen  in  the  amount  and  sophisti- 
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cation  of  play  skills  initiated.  A  large  portion  of  their  free  play  time 
is  spent  in  non-play. 

Certainly  play  is  as  important  to  the  development  of  the  mentally 
retarded  child  as  any  child.  For  this  reason,  it  becomes  necessary  and 
vital  to  develop  appropriate  teaching  materials  and  strategies  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  young  mentally  retarded  children. 

Several  different  approaches  can  be  taken  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  play  skills  of  the  mentally  retarded.  One  approach  includes  simply 
increasing  play  time  and  equipment  opportunities.  Some  programs  employ 
strategies  for  teaching  and  encouraging  modeling  and  imitation,  as  a 
possible  means  of  upgrading  free  play  performance.  Other  programs  utilize 
direct  teaching  models  developed  specifically  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
The  PREP  Program  (Watkinson  and  Wall,  1980)  at  the  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton  is  based  on  the  last  approach. 

The  PREP  Play  Program  began  in  1974.  Since  then,  many  revisions 
have  been  made  but  the  goal  of  the  program  remains  unchanged-  to  teach 
young  moderately  mentally  retarded  children  to  play.  As  outlined  in  the 
PREP  manual  (Watkinson  and  Wall,  1980)  the  three  features  of  the  program 
are  individualized  instruction  on  specifically  prescribed  play  skills, 
small  group  activities,  and  opportunity  for  free  play  in  a  stimulating 
play  environment. 

The  backbone  of  the  PREP  Program  is  a  collection  of  task-analyzed 
culturally  normative  play  skills.  Following  a  highly  specific  instruc¬ 
tional  model  (Watkinson  and  Wall,  1980) ,  individual  instruction  in  these 
skills  is  interjected  into  free  play  time.  It  is  the  teacher's  goal  to 
increase  the  initiation  rate  of  proficient  play  behaviors.  PREP  strate¬ 
gies  have  been  successful  in  improving  the  play  skill  level  of  moderately 
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mentally  retarded  children  (Noble,  1975;  Shatz,  1979,  Watkinson,  1977). 
In  order  to  further  justify  the  teaching  strategies  used  in  the  PREP 
Program  it  becomes  necessary  to  formally  look  at  a  relationship  between 
the  skills  being  taught  to  a  child  in  individual  instruction  and  the 
child’s  choice  to  initiate  those  specific  skills  in  free  play. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  evaluate  the  generalization  in¬ 
to  free  play,  of  skills  receiving  direct  instruction  in  the  PREP  Pro¬ 
gram.  VTR  equipment  and  an  appropriate  category  observation  instrument 
(Terry,  1980)  were  used  to  accomplish  this  task. 

More  specifically,  the  following  questions  were  asked: 

1.  Using  a  category  observation  instrument  designed  to  describe  a  range 
of  behaviors  that  could  be  considered  as  generalized  training  effects, 
which  category  or  group  of  categories  provide(s)  a  realistic  and  conserv 
ative  measurement  of  generalization? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  behaviors  which  have  been  taught  and  programmed  to 
generalize,  actually  generalize  into  free  play  in  the  PREP  Program? 


Limitations 


1.  Children  included  in  the  study  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  participation  in  the  PREP  Program  and  therefore  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  representative  of  moderately  mentally  retarded 
children  is  unknown. 

2.  Due  to  the  small  sample  size  of  eight,  the  generalizability  of 
results  to  other  moderately  mentally  retarded  children  outside 
of  the  PREP  Program  is  limited. 

3.  This  study  may  have  been  limited  to  a  minor  extent  in  that  three 
cameras  were  placed  in  the  PREP  room.  However,  considerable  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  ensure  that  the  filming  was  unobtrusive. 
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4.  As  teachers  were  trained  to  use  the  curriculum  materials  specif¬ 
ic  to  this  study ,  it  must  be  assumed  that  all  teachers  used  the 
prompting  system  along  with  reinforcement  and  feedback  as  de¬ 
scribed  to  move  the  children  through  the  task  sequences. 

5.  The  criterion  observer  and  two  secondary  observers  were  also  in¬ 
volved  in  the  teaching  portion  of  this  study.  However,  video 
tape  recordings  were  coded  in  a  random  order  to  minimize  ob¬ 
server  bias. 


Delimitations 


1.  This  study  was  delimited  to  a  sample  of  eight  students  who  were 
participants  in  the  PREP  Program. 

2.  The  treatment  phase  of  the  study  included  fourteen  instructional 
sessions  during  the  period  from  May  7  to  June  23,  1980. 

3.  The  investigation  included  only  those  skills  prescribed  to  the 
eight  subjects  on  the  basis  of  three  hours  of  free  play  obser¬ 
vation  and  PREP  guidelines. 


Definitions 


The  following  terms  have  meanings  specific  to  the  purposes  of  this 
study: 

1.  Free  play  time.  This  term  refers  to  the  time  available  to  the 
child  in  the  PREP  Program  when  he  is  free  of  teacher  interaction. 

2.  Individualized  Instruction.  This  term  describes  a  brief  instruc¬ 
tional  episode  in  which  a  teacher  interacts  with  one  child,  em¬ 
ploying  systematic  teaching  techniques,  designed  to  assist  the 
child  to  perform  independently  as  early  as  possible. 

3.  Maintenance.  This  term  refers  to  the  systematic  attention  given 
to  a  target  skill  in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  initiation  of 
the  skill  in  free  play. 

4.  Task  Analysis.  Task  analysis  refers  to  the  breaking  down  of  a 
complex  skill  into  its  component  behaviors  and  arranging  them 

in  an  order  of  difficulty  so  that  attainment  in  a  sequential  or¬ 
der  leads  to  performance  of  a  target  skill. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


Generalization 

Instructional  programs  set  out  to  change  behaviors,  sometimes  in¬ 
creasing  and  other  times  decreasing  their  frequency,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  behaviors  under  study.  It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  a 
successful  program  results  not  only  in  the  mastery  of  certain  skills  but 
also,  and  perhaps  even  more  importantly,  in  the  generalization  of  these 
newly  acquired  skills. 

Definitions  of  generalization  in  the  literature  vary  but  each  one 
suggests  a  transfer  of  learning  from  the  restraints  of  the  experimental 
setting  to  typical  everyday  situations  (Kazdin  and  Bootzin,  1972;  Stokes 
and  Baer,  1977;  Wehman,  Abramson,  and  Norman,  1977).  The  concept  of  gen¬ 
eralization  is  more  clearly  understood  by  dividing  it  into  two  classifi¬ 
cations:  response  generalization  and  stimulus  generalization  (Kazdin  and 
Bootzin,  1972).  Response  generalization  describes  an  improved  performance 
of  desirable  behaviors  other  than  those  initially  identified  as  target 
behaviors.  Stimulus  generalization  suggests  that  new  behaviors  persist 
under  conditions  other  than  those  in  which  they  were  originally  learned. 
The  precise  meaning  of  stimulus  generalization  depends  upon  the  treat¬ 
ment  conditions  being  considered.  For  example,  it  can  be  a  transfer  of 
performance  from  one  setting  to  another,  from  the  control  of  one  teacher 
to  another,  or  from  the  control  of  extrinsic  reinforcement  to  naturally 
occurring  reinforcers. 

Quite  clearly  then,  stimulus  generalization  should  be  a  desired 
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outcome  of  any  instructional  or 'behavioral  program.  After  all,  how  ef¬ 
fective  is  a  program  that  produces  change  only  during  intervention?  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  stimulus  generalization  is  indeed  a  desired  outcome 
of  nearly  every  behavioral  researcher.  However,  more  than  half  of  the 
studies  reviewed  by  Stokes  and  Baer  (1977)  chose  to  do  nothing  more  than 
"hope”  for  a  generalized  effect.  This  is  rather  surprising  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  Baer,  Risley,  and  Wolfe  (1968)  indicated  several  years 
prior  to  many  of  these  investigations  that  generalization  must  be  pro¬ 
grammed  rather  than  expected. 

Studies  over  the  past  ten  years  invariably  concluded  that  "unpro¬ 
grammed"  generalization  just  did  not  occur  (Jackson  and  Wallace,  1974; 
Rincouver  and  Koegel,  1975;  Stokes,  Baer,  and  Jackson,  1974;  Walker  and 
Buckley,  1972;  Walker,  Hops,  and  Jackson,  1975).  Failure  to  bring  about 
change  in  fundamental  behaviors  such  as  social  interaction  skills,  lan¬ 
guage  development,  and  self  help  skills  gradually  prompted  serious  in¬ 
vestigation  into  possible  techniques  for  the  programming  of  generaliza^ 
tion. 

Techniques  for  Increasing  Generalization 

As  behaviorists  began  to  regard  generalization  as  a  behavior  in 
itself  rather  than  an  outcome  of  a  separate  behavior  program  (Stokes  and 
Baer,  1977)  ,  they  began  to  apply  experimental  procedures  to  behaviors  in 
settings  which  more  closely  approximated  desired  stimulus  conditions 
(Gable,  Hendrickson,  and  Strain,  1978;  Jackson  and  Wallace,  1974;  Stokes 
et  al. ,  1974).  As  a  result,  various  techniques  have  been  recommended  to 


promote  generalization  of  training  effects  (Kazdin  and  Bootzin,  1972; 
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Langone  and  Westling,  1979;  Stokes  and  Baer,  1977;  Wehman  et  al. ,  1977). 


These  recommendations  include  identification  of  relevant  target  skills, 
careful  planning  of  treatment  environments ,  introducing  naturally  rein¬ 
forcing  contingencies,  using  a  variety  of  teachers,  and  actually 
training  for  generalization. 

Identification  of  relevant  target  skills. 

Selection  of  target  skills  which  are  meaningful  to  the  subject  and 
relevant  to  everyday  activities  is  one  method  of  influencing  generalized 
performance.  Mastery  of  skills  which  serve  to  improve  the  quality  of 
daily  existence  would  seem  likely  to  result  in  the  initiation  of  the 
skills  in  settings  outside  of  experimental  conditions. 

Gable  et  al.  (1978)  selected  social  interaction  behaviors  for  tar¬ 
get  skills  only  after  systematically  observing  the  children  in  free  play 
and  identifying  behaviors  that  generally  elicited  positive  social  inter¬ 
actions.  The  resulting  generalization  of  these  carefully  chosen  skills, 
in  the  absence  of  prompts  and  reinforcement,  was  partly  attributed  to 
this  concern  for  selection  of  relevant  target  behaviors.  Selection  of 
culturally  normative  play  skills  as  target  skills  in  PREP,  a  play  pro¬ 
gram  for  young  mentally  retarded  children  (Watkinson  and  Wall,  1980), 
was  based  on  similar  attention  to  children  in  free  play. 

Careful  planning  of  treatment  environments. 

By  structuring  the  treatment  environment  to  closely  approximate  de¬ 
sired  generalization  settings,  transfer  of  learning  may  be  more  likely 
to  occur.  Special  considerations  might  include  selection  of  equipment, 
selection  of  teachers,  number  of  children,  and  skill  level  of  other  chil- 
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dren.  This  planning  may  include  teaching  other  children  the  experimental 
skills  so  that  they  provide  realistic  models. 

Although  the  modeling  skills  of  mentally  retarded  children  are  gen¬ 
erally  inferior  to  those  of  their  non-retarded  peers,  instances  of  inci¬ 
dental  learning  have  been  formally  and  informally  observed.  Cooke  and 
Appoloni  (1976),  upon  equally  dividing  a  group  of  young  learning  dis¬ 
abled  children  and  training  only  one  group,  observed  improvement  in 
appropriate  social  behaviors  for  both  the  trained  and  untrained  children 
when  they  were  placed  in  an  integrated  play  situation.  Whitman,  Mercer- 
ion,  and  Caponigri  (1970;  noted  that  when  reinforcement  programs  were 
applied  to  the  social  behaviors  of  experimental  subjects,  the  quality 
of  social  interactions  among  non-exp erimental  severely  mentally  retard¬ 
ed  children  within  the  room  also  improved.  So  it  is  conceivable  that 
modeling  and  incidental  learning  can  occur  with  mentally  retarded  per¬ 
sons  and  if  they  occur  they  may  aid  generalization. 

Introduction  of  naturally  reinforcing  contingencies. 

Basic  to  the  success  of  any  instructional  program  are  well  defined 
instructional  strategies,  clear  and  concise  prompting  techniques,  and 
systematic  fading  of  prompts  and  reinforcement  schedules  (Wehman  et  al . , 
1977).  Introduction  of  naturally  reinforcing  contingencies,  as  early  in 
a  program  as  possible,  is  another  recommendation  for  generalization  pro¬ 
gramming  (Stokes  and  Baer,  1977).  By  administering  reinforcers  that  are 
likely  to  occur  naturally  in  the  subject’s  environment,  generalization 
of  behaviors  is  more  likely  to  occur.  This  concept  lacks  clear  empirical 
evidence,  suggesting  the  need  to  look  more  seriously  at  this  possibility. 
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Guralnick  and  Kravik  (1973)  found  that  behavior  rates  improved  max¬ 
imally  with  edible  reinforcement  yet  behaviors  plunged  towards  the  pre¬ 
treatment  baseline  when  the  candy  reinforcement  was  removed.  Pierce  and 
Garland  (1977)  evaluated  four  training  procedures  including  instructions, 
praise,  goal  setting,  and  materialistic  reinforcement.  They  concluded 
that  material  reinforcers  were  most  powerful  in  improving  the  gross  mo¬ 
tor  skills  of  six  physically  handicapped  mentally  retarded  persons,  but 
the  skills  did  not  generalize.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  ed¬ 
ible  and  material  reinforcement  is  most  effective  in  changing  behavior 
under  initial  stimulus  conditions,  these  studies  demonstrate  that  they 
may  be  the  least  effective  in  producing  generalized  effects. 

Research  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  powerful  role  that  teacher 
contingent  attention  and  social  reinforcement  may  play  in  improving  mo¬ 
tor  and  social  skills  (Buell,  Stoddard,  Harris,  and  Baer,  1968;  Hardi- 
man,  Goetz,  Reuter,  and  LeBlanc,  1975;  Johnston,  Kelley,  Harris,  and 
Wolfs,  1966;  Wehman  and  Marchant,  1978).  Yet  in  all  of  these  studies, 
a  radical  change  in  behavior  was  observed  when  social  reinforcement  was 
removed.  Newly  acquired  behaviors  did  not  generalize  into  situations 
where  they  were  not  reinforced,  even  immediately  following  treatment. 
Although  behaviors  were  not  maintained  during  a  return  to  baseline  phase, 
performance  during  this  phase  showed  improvement  over  the  original  base¬ 
line  scores  in  three  of  the  four  studies  (Buell  et  al. ,  1968;  Hardiman 
et  al. ,  1975;  Johnston  et  al. ,  1966). 

Bateman  (1975)  investigated  the  possibility  of  using  the  Premack 
principle  to  increase  the  frequency  of  desired  responses.  Opportunity 
in  a  preferred  activity  was  made  contingent  on  time  spent  in  a  less 
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preferred  activity.  This  treatment  was  successful  in  modifying  behaviors 
during  treatment.  However,  both  subjects  returned  to  original  baseline 
performance  during  the  return  to  baseline  phase. 

Three  different  methods  of  treatment  have  been  shown  to  produce  de¬ 
sired  change  in  behavior  during  treatment.  Although  these  treatments  did 
not  result  in  maintained  behavior  change,  behaviors  treated  with  social 
reinforcement  remained  slightly  above  original  baseline  scores  even 
months  after  treatment  (Hardiman  et  al. ,  1975;  Johnston  et  al. ,  1966). 

Organization  of  teaching  assignments. 

Evidence  suggests  that  programming  by  more  than  one  teacher  can  in¬ 
fluence  the  generalization  of  skills.  Stokes  et  al.  (1974)  found  that 
while  very  little  generalization  of  a  handwaving  greeting  to  people 
other  than  the  teacher  was  observed,  generalization  was  significantly 
enhanced  when  a  second  teacher  was  introduced.  The  optimal  number  of 
teachers  for  programming  is  undetermined,  but  Stokes  and  Baer  (1977) 
suggest  that  two  teachers  may  be  best. 

Direct  generalization  training. 

The  previously  mentioned  recommendations  suggest  methods  of  plan¬ 
ning  a  training  program  that  will  encourage  generalization.  A  final  sug¬ 
gestion  is  simply  to  train  for  generalization.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  gradually  spending  more  and  more  intervention  time  in  the  generalized 
setting  and  by  including  treatment  in  the  desired  setting,  once  learning 
becomes  apparent  in  experimental  conditions.  In  other  words,  experimen- 
tal  conditions  are  applied  to  the  behaviors  in  the  desired  settings. 
Practically  speaking,  this  may  require  additional  patience  on  the  part 


of  the  teacher.  However,  teachers  should  remember  that  young  mentally 
retarded  children  are  dependent  on  teacher  assistance  until  they  reach 
independence  in  all  settings  where  the  skill  is  needed. 

Although  limited,  there  is  data  to  support  a  trend  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  training  for  generalization.  Gable  et  al.  (1978)  found  that  tar¬ 
get  behaviors  declined  abruptly  when  prompts  and  reinforcement  were  re¬ 
moved.  However,  these  behaviors  increased  significantly  during  a  gener¬ 
alization  training  phase  in  which  reinforcement  was  applied  to  all  tar¬ 
get  behaviors  when  they  were  initiated.  In  addition,  a  study  with  a  fif¬ 
teen  year  old  mentally  retarded  girl  by  Jackson  and  Wallace  (1974)  pro¬ 
duced  stimulus  generalization  in  a  new  classroom  only  after  applying 
treatment  conditions  in  that  classroom. 

These  suggestions  have  been  gleaned  from  the  applied  literature. 
Although  "train  and  hope"  procedures  as  labeled  by  Stokes  and  Baer  (1977) 
inundate  the  journals  and  in  fact  often  claim  to  demonstrate  generalized 
effects  (Stokes  and  Baer,  1977),  researchers  have  begun  to  realize  that 
it  is  unrealistic  to  think  of  generalization  as  a  natural  outcome  of 
every  behavioral  program. 

PREP  Programming  for  Generalization 

Organization  of  the  PREP  Program  and  the  evolution  of  strategies 
into  current  PREP  curriculum  materials  (Watkinson  and  Wall,  1980)  have 
been  greatly  influenced  by  proposed  methods  of  maximizing  skill  gen¬ 
eralization.  A  number  of  strategies  have  been  adopted  in  an  attempt  to 
assist  children  to  perform  independently  as  early  as  possible  and  to 
maintain  newly  acquired  skills  in  the  absence  of  prompts  and  reinforce- 
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ment . 

The  selection  of  forty  PREP  target  skills  has  been  based  on  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  culturally  normative  play  behavior.  Play  skills  which  seem 
most  meaningful  to  the  free  play  behavior  of  young  children  have  been 
identified  and  task  analyzed  for  use  in  the  program  (Watkinson  and 
Wall,  1980). 

The  treatment  environment,  the  PREP  room,  has  been  structured  to 
provide  a  stimulating  play  area  including  equipment  typically  found  in 
both  indoor  and  outdoor  playgrounds.  In  addition  to  the  climbing  appar¬ 
atus,  slides,  and  trampoline  in  the  room,  tricycles,  wagons,  scooters, 
balls,  hoops,  and  other  small  play  equipment  are  available  to  the 
children  during  free  play. 

The  teachers  in  the  program  are  trained  to  use  the  detailed 
prompting  continuum  which  provides  them  with  a  means  of  gradually  fad¬ 
ing  their  assistance  during  individualized  instruction.  When  the  prompt¬ 
ing  continuum  is  used  properly,  there  appears  to  be  an  inverse  relation¬ 
ship  between  teacher  assistance  and  student  independence.  That  is,  as 
the  teacher  reduces  her  assistance,  the  amount  of  student  independence 
increases . 

Identified  reinforcement  and  information  feedback  strategies  in 
the  PREP  Program  promote  fading  to  naturally  occurring  contingencies  as 
early  as  possible.  A  continuum  of  reinforcement  behaviors  ranging  from 
manipulative  feedback  to  a  variety  of  environmental  feedback  have  been 
delineated  (Watkinson,  Jordan,  and  Wall,  1980).  Teacher  behaviors  in  the 
phase  of  instruction  following  a  response  by  the  child  may  involve  de¬ 
laying  reinforcement  and  feedback,  or  fading  reinforcement  to  an  inter¬ 
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Instruction  in  certain  PREP  skills  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the 
speed  with  which  a  teacher  can  effectively  fade  her  assistance.  While 
preschool  children  find  all  the  PREP  skills  enjoyable  enough  to  use  them 
frequently  in  free  play,  some  of  the  skills  seem  to  be  naturally  rein¬ 
forced  more  strongly  by  such  feelings  as  speed  and  vertigo.  Consequently, 
they  are  acquired  more  quickly  than  others  (Watkinson,  1977).  So  not  on¬ 
ly  does  the  PREP  Program  provide  a  systematic  method  for  fading  teacher 
assistance,  but  the  very  nature  of  many  of  the  target  skills  seems  to 
promote  fading  rather  quickly  to  situations  where  the  child  is  prompted 
by  the  play  environment. 

The  PREP  Program  recommends  that  teachers  teach  skills  on  a  variety 
of  similar  but  different  apparatus  whenever  possible.  For  example,  a 
variety  of  inclines  including  two  large  playground  slides  are  typically 
used  in  teaching  the  skill  of  sliding  down  a  slide.  Varying  the  stim¬ 
ulus  conditions  in  this  manner  may  help  to  maximize  generalization. 

Behavior  Categories  Which  Describe  Generalization 

It  has  been  established  that  the  refinement  of  principles  and  pro¬ 
cedures  which  can  explain  generalization  is  an  area  requiring  attention. 
While  a  researcher  may  not  find  established  criteria  to  evaluate  general¬ 
ization  in  a  study,  it  may  be  possible  to  gather  enough  information  from 
the  literature  to  become  confident  that  he  has  chosen  good  measurement 
and  evaluation  standards.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  purpose  of  the 
study  is  to  look  at  a  class  of  behaviors  such  as  social  interaction 
skills. 

However,  if  the  behavior  of  interest  is  a  discrete  motor  skill,  the 
literature  does  not  provide  many  examples  of  measurement  methods.  Gener- 
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alization  of  motor  skills  has  typically  been  evaluated  in  terms  of  tar¬ 
get  behaviors  and  approximations  to  the  target  behaviors.  One  example  of 
a  study  describing  the  generalization  of  a  task  analyzed  play  skill  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction  measured  the  climbing  behavior  of  a  subject  whenever 
he  made  physical  contact  with  the  climbing  apparatus  (Hall  and  Broden, 
1967).  Similarly,  Johnson  et  al .  (1966)  defined  climbing-frame  behavior 
as  physical  contact  with  the  frame  or  with  auxiliary  parts  attached  to 
it.  Flavell  (1973)  also  included  approximations  to  performance  of  the 
target  skill  in  her  evaluation  of  play.  Are  these  approximations  ade¬ 
quate  for  describing  generalization? 

Hardiman  et  al .  (1975)  included  four  levels  of  performance  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  a  reliable  recording  system  to  assess  children's  mo¬ 
tor  skill  performance.  The  four  different  levels  included  proximity  to 
equipment,  touching  equipment,  unskilled  performance,  and  skilled  per¬ 
formance.  Behavioral  definitions  were  identified  to  clearly  describe 
skilled  and  unskilled  performance.  Percentage  scores  for  the  proximity 
and  touching  categories  were  eliminated  in  the  final  evaluation  of  per¬ 
formance.  The  skilled  and  unskilled  performance  scores  were  graphed  sep¬ 
arately  and  combined  to  represent  an  active  participation  score. 

Given  the  promise  of  category  observation  instruments  in  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  critical  variables  in  learning  (Martin,  1976),  use  of  similar 
instruments  in  the  description  of  behaviors  important  to  the  evaluation 
of  generalization  is  an  interesting  possibility.  The  use  of  a  detailed 
continuum  of  behaviors  which  approximate  the  skilled  performance  of  a 
target  skill  in  free  play  may  provide  information  which,  to  this  point, 
has  not  been  provided  elsewhere. 
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Measurement  of  Stimulus  Generalization 

The  meaning  of  stimulus  generalization  is  to  a  large  extent  depen¬ 
dent  upon  where  generalization  is  measured  and  when  it  is  measured.  A 
variety  of  different  situations  can  be  considered  as  generalized  settings. 

The  degree  of  similarity  between  a  generalized  setting  and  the  ex¬ 
perimental  setting  is  crucial  to  the  interpretation  of  stimulus  general¬ 
ization  data.  A  more  realistic  evaluation  of  the  transfer  of  learning  is 
obtained  when  the  discrepancy  between  situations  is  great.  For  example, 
free  play  behavior  can  be  recorded  in  the  same  room  where  children  re¬ 
ceive  instruction,  or  in  a  different  room.  Observation  in  a  different  play 
setting,  as  Jensen  (1979)  chose,  is  the  more  conservative  method  of  eval¬ 
uating  generalization.  The  actual  physical  environment  in  which  stimulus 
generalization  is  measured  depends  largely  on  the  purpose  of  the  study. 

Generalization  can  be  measured  at  a  variety  of  times  in  relation  to 
treatment  intervention.  Treatment  sessions  can  be  divided  into  two  parts 
with  experimental  conditions  applied  during  the  first  half  and  observa¬ 
tions  of  generalization  in  free  play  made  immediately  following.  This  is 
a  rather  lenient  method  of  generalization  data  collection  because  of  the 
proximity  in  time  between  treatment  and  the  measurement  of  stimulus 
generalization.  Yet,  generalization  is  very  often  reported  this  way  in 
the  literature  (Cooke  and  Appoloni,  1976;  Gable  et  al . ,  1978;  Guralnick 
and  Kravik,  1973) . 

A  more  conservative  measure  regards  the  identified  target  behavior 
at  some  time  during  the  day  or  week,  other  than  when  experimental  con¬ 
ditions  were  in  effect.  For  example,  generalization  data  can  be  collect¬ 
ed  in  the  afternoon  after  a  treatment  session  has  been  held  in  the  mor- 
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ning,  or  at  random  times  throughout  each  day  (Walker  and  Buckley , 1972; 
Whitman  et  al. ,  1970) . 

An  even  more  cautious  measurement  of  the  practical  value  of  an  in¬ 
structional  program  can  be  made  by  looking  at  the  maintenance  of  behav¬ 
iors.  Response  maintenance  or  long  term  generalization  (Cuvo,  Leaf,  and 
Burakove,  1978),  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  behaviors  in  everyday  set¬ 
tings  after  treatment  intervention  has  ended.  Behavior  changes  which  are 
of  practical  significance  to  the  subject  may  be  measured  best  this  way. 
Practical  problems,  such  as  time  and  money,  often  make  long  term  follow 
up  measurements  difficult  or  impossible. 

Quite  obviously,  a  more  conservative  estimate  of  the  transfer  of 
learning  to  typical  everyday  situations  is  made  when  a  greater  time 
span  elapses  between  treatment  and  generalization  measurement.  Cuvo 
et  al.  (1978)  made  post  checks  over  a  two  week  period  to  illustrate 
skill  maintenance.  Walker  et  al.  (1975)  collected  follow  up  data  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  school  year  following  treatment. 

Regardless  of  when  data  is  collected,  values  obtained  during  a  base¬ 
line  phase  and  a  generalization  phase  are  compared.  The  researcher  must 
evaluate  the  data  to  determine  whether  generalization  did  or  did  not 
occur. 

Where  once  the  critical  question  in  generalization  was  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  procedures  for  facilitating  generalization  (yehman  et  al. , 
1977)  ,  the  current  question  concerns  the  need  to  formally  quantify  gen¬ 
eralization  criteria.  Until  some  type  of  "quality  control"  is  identified 
to  evaluate  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  generalized  behavior, 
the  variety  of  evaluation  standards  reported  in  the  literature  is  not 
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likely  to  change.  The  issue  presently  requiring  attention  addresses  the 
question  of  how  much  generalization  is  enough  to  be  practically  signif¬ 
icant  to  the  subject.  Included  in  this  quality  control  should  be  some 
type  of  standard  definitions  for  describing  generalized  behavior.  Al¬ 
though  this  would  be  difficult  because  behaviors  are  often  specific  to 
the  individual  study,  it  may  be  an  important  consideration. 

Category  Observation  Instrumentation 

The  observation  of  human  behavior  in  natural  settings  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  form  of  research.  Martin  (1976)  suggests  that  direct  observation 
techniques  can  provide  more  accurate  information  and  understanding  about 
teaching  and  learning  than  any  other  single  source.  Unfortunately,  only 
recently  have  direct  observation  techniques  and  single  subject  designs 
begun  to  be  recognized  as  credible  forms  of  experimentation  (Kratoch- 
will,  1978).  Given  the  promise  of  category  observation  instruments  in 
the  evaluation  of  critical  variables  in  learning,  it  is  exceedingly 
important  that  they  be  developed  and  utilized  in  ways  which  will  yield 
valid  and  reliable  information  (Martins,  1976). 

Direct  observation  research  is  based  on  collections  of  descriptive 
categories.  The  descriptive  categories  chosen  are  a  function  of  the  be¬ 
havior  or  behaviors  investigated  (Connolly,  1973).  Previously  designed 
category  observation  instruments  often  prove  inappropriate  for  describ¬ 
ing  a  set  of  behaviors  under  study  and  a  unique  set  of  categories  must 
be  developed. 

The  generation  of  descriptive  categories  is  an  important  and  dif¬ 
ficult  task.  Upon  deciding  which  aspects  of  behavior  should  be  recorded, 
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the  behaviors  must  be  broken  down  into  clearly  observable  and  measurable 
components.  It  is  essential  to  write  definitions  which  are  clearly  ob¬ 
jective  since  vague  and  subjective  definitions  become  a  source  of  error 
in  obtaining  accurate  and  objective  data  (Hawkins  and  Dotson,  1975). 

A  proposed  instrument  should  then  be  tested  to  ensure  that  it  ad¬ 
equately  covers  the  range  of  behaviors  being  investigated.  Flanders 
(1966)  makes  recommendations  to  assure  this  representation.  First,  the 
categories  should  be  designed  to  include  all  possible  events.  Secondly, 
categories  should  be  defined  in  such  a  way  that  any  single  event  can 
be  recorded  in  only  one  category;  that  is,  the  categories  must  be  mu¬ 
tually  exclusive.  Failure  to  meet  these  requirements  results  in  data 
which  is  not  representative  of  all  events  or  biased  frequencies  when 
data  in  categories  are  compared. 

Rules  cannot  be  set  to  limit  the  number  of  categories  included  in 
an  instrument.  There  is  however,  a  limit  as  to  how  much  information  an 
observer  can  process  and  record  in  the  selected  time  interval.  Inevi¬ 
tably,  a  trade-off  must  be  made.  A  large  number  of  categories  provides 
for  specificity  and  fine  distinctions  but  creates  problems  in  regards 
to  accurate  measurement  (Kazdin,  1977)  and  inter  observer  agreement. 

An  instrument  with  a  small  number  of  categories  provides  a  more  general 
description  of  behavior  patterns,  making  recording  easier  but  reducing 
the  discriminitive  power  of  the  instrument  (Connolly,  1973). 

Martin  (1976)  outlined  several  criteria  for  use  in  the  evaluation 
of  observational  systems.  First,  the  instrument  must  be  objective;  that 
is,  it  must  include  operationally  defined  categories.  The  behaviors 
must  be  relevant  and  have  a  likelihood  of  occurring  in  the  setting  being 
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studied.  Third,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  cat¬ 
egories  and  simplify  the  recording  process  as  much  as  possible.  An  ef¬ 
ficient  instrument  reduces  the  number  of  categories  so  that  behaviors 
are  tallied  across  all  categories,  eliminating  seldom  employed  categor¬ 
ies.  The  last  two  properties  of  validity  and  reliability  are  require¬ 
ments  of  any  measurement  device.  Reliability  implies  similar  coding  of 
behaviors  by  two  independent  observers  and  a  valid  instrument  differen¬ 
tiates  between  observed  behaviors,  rather  than  between  impressions  of 
what  was  actually  observed  by  different  observers.  A  sound  category  in¬ 
strument  meets  these  requirements  of  objectivity,  relevance,  parsimony, 
efficiency,  reliablity,  and  validity  (Martin,  1976). 

Sampling  Techniques 

Once  a  category  observation  instrument  has  been  established,  a 
method  of  collecting  data  must  be  selected.  Basically  there  are  two 
choices:  continuous  or  sampling  techniques  (Connolly,  1973).  In  contin¬ 
uous  procedures,  data  are  collected  during  the  entire  period  that  the 
behavior  under  study  had  the  potential  to  occur.  Quite  clearly,  contin¬ 
uous  data  collection  is  a  very  thorough  method,  although  it  is  often  not 
the  most  practical.  If  the  duration  of  a  study  is  lengthy,  a  sampling 
method  is  more  practical,  since  data  need  be  collected  only  during  part 
of  the  total  time.  Carefully  chosen  and  employed  sampling  procedures 
produce  a  good  representation  of  the  total  picture. 

In  selecting  an  appropriate  sampling  method,  the  researcher  must 
decide  between  event  sampling  and  time  sampling  (Connolly,  1973).  Event 
sampling  techniques  provide  for  precise  measures  of  behavior  in  terms 
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of  frequency  and  duration  oyer  a  specified  length  of  time  (Hutt  and  Hutt, 
1974).  The  observer  records  an  occurrence  every  time  a  defined  behavior 
occurs.  The  resultant  data  is  expressed  as  frequency,  frequency/time, 
or  as  duration  when  time  measures  are  made  in  addition  to  the  frequency 
count. 

In  time  sampling,  observations  are  made  in  a  series  of  short  inter¬ 
vals  providing  a  representative  sample  of  the  behaviors  being  studied. 

The  length  of  the  interval  is  usually  determined  by  the  frequency  and 
duration  of  the  defined  behaviors.  Short  intervals  are  used  to  capture 
infrequent  and  discrete  behaviors  while  longer  intervals  can  be  used 
if  behaviors  are  of  greater  length  or  frequency.  The  samples  can  be  dis¬ 
continuous  or  sequential.  By  using  sequential  samples,  a  long  observa¬ 
tion  period  can  be  broken  down  into  short  intervals  the  duration  of 
which  may  last  from  two  to  thirty  seconds.  Sequential  time  sampling  is 
difficult  to  employ  but  if  used,  produces  results  which  closely  approx¬ 
imate  continuous  recording  data  (Connolly,  1973). 

An  interval  time  sampling  system  requires  that  the  observer  record 
given  responses  when  they  occur  within  the  interval  (Sulzer-Azarof f  and 
Mayer,  1977).  When  the  behavior  is  emitted  for  the  entire  interval  to 
be  scored,  it  is  whole  interval  time  sampling.  Partial  interval  time 
sampling  requires  that  the  behavior  occur  at  some  time  during  the  in¬ 
terval.  A  third  method,  momentary  time  sampling,  scores  behaviors  that 
are  occurring  when  the  interval  ends.  The  purpose  of  the  measurement 
determines  which  system  should  be  used. 

Arrington  (1939)  cleverly  describes  interval  time  sampling  as  a 
form  of  controlled  observation  in  which  the  behavior,  the  method  of 
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recording,  and  the  manner  of  selecting  the  behavior  to  be  observed  are 
subject  to  control  rather  than  the  situation  in  which  the  observations 
are  made. 

Selection  of  the  appropriate  sampling  technique  and  the  meaning  of 
the  data  obtained  depends  largely  on  the  duration  and  frequency  of  the 
behaviors  being  studied  and  the  anticipated  total  observation  time. 

Inter  Observer  Agreement 

In  using  direct  observation  as  a  tool  for  measuring  behaviors  in 
natural  settings,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  behaviors  are  being 
recorded  consistently.  In  the  field  of  applied  behavior  analysis,  con¬ 
sistency  is  expressed  in  terms  of  inter  observer  reliability.  This  re¬ 
liability  refers  to  the  agreement  attained  by  independent  observers 
when  coding  the  same  sequence  of  behaviors  (Connolly,  1973).  Two  or 
more  observers  code  a  set  of  behaviors  and  a  reliability  coefficient 
is  calculated  employing  one  of  several  methods. 

Typically  in  determining  observer  agreement,  one  observer's  data 
serves  as  a  criterion  and  the  number  of  agreements  and  disagreements 
is  totaled  with  the  assumption  that  the  criterion  data  are  without  er¬ 
ror  in  reflecting  the  actual  behavior  of  the  subject.  Kazdin  (1977) 
challenges  the  idea  that  agreement  calculated  in  this  manner  is  really 
a  measure  of  "true"  performance.  Although  the  two  are  related,  accuracy 
and  agreement  are  not  the  same  (Kazdin,  1977).  The  possibility  of  two 
observers  agreeing  to  an  incorrect  observation  exists.  Bijou  and  Pe¬ 
terson  (1969)  suggest  that  using  a  third  observer  on  occasion  may 
check  observer  accuracy.  Kazdin  (1977)  has  left  the  dilemna  unanswered. 


recommending  that  an  agreement  coefficient  of  70%  -  80%  is  considered 
satisfactory  for  reflecting  accuracy,  while  at  the  same  time  proposing 
that  any  quantitative  criterion  may  be  senseless. 

The  degree  of  agreement  or  reliablity  is  influenced  by  a  variety 
of  factors,  including:  (1)  complexity  of  the  coding  instrument,  (2)  spe 
cificity  of  the  definitions,  (3)  pattern  of  behaviors  coded  over  ses¬ 
sions,  (4)  frequency  of  coded  behaviors,  (5)  selection  of  observers, 

(6)  observer  training,  (7)  observation  conditions,  (8)  length  of  ob¬ 
servation  period,  (9)  frequency  of  reliability  checks,  and  (10)  the 
method  used  to  calculate  the  reliability  coefficient  (Bijou  and  Peter¬ 
son,  1969;  Hawkins  and  Dotson,  1975;  Johnson  and  Bolstad,  1973;  Kaz- 
din,  1977).  Recommendations  have  been  made  to  minimize  these  possible 
sources  of  error  in  observing  human  behavior  (Bijou  and  Peterson,  1969; 
Kazdin,  1977)  to  preserve  the  meaning  of  reliabilty  estimates. 

It  is  up  to  the  investigator  and  the  purposes  of  the  study  to  de¬ 
cide  which  agreement  method  to  use.  However,  it  is  essential  that 
agreement  data  be  calculated  on  the  score  identified  as  the  dependent 
variable  (Johnson  and  Bolstad,  1973). 

One  method  of  calculating  observer  agreement  called  scored  inter¬ 
val  agreement  (Hawkins  and  Dotson,  1975),  employs  the  following  formula 

— 7—7  x  100  =  %  agreement 
a  +  a 

and  considers  only  intervals  in  which  both  observers  coded  the  presence 
of  a  particular  behavior  as  agreements.  Hawkins  and  Dotson  (1975)  dif¬ 
ferentiate  this  method  from  the  interval-by-interval  method  where  in~ 
tervals  in  which  both  observers  record  the  absence  of  the  particular 
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behavior  are  also  counted  as  agreements.  These  same  investigators  have 
reported  that  interval— by-interval  scores  are  often  grossly  unreliable 
because  they  are  highly  subject  to  influence  by  the  rate  of  the  behav¬ 
iors  being  studied.  Although  there  are  limitations  to  the  scored  in¬ 
terval  method,  it  is  an  improvement  over  interval— by— interval  agree¬ 
ment  scores  (Hawkins  and  Dotson,  1975) . 

Single  Subject  Design 

The  aim  of  scientific  investigation  is  to  demonstrate  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  changes  in  behavior  and  changes  in  treatment.  When  elimi¬ 
nating  the  numerous  alternative  explanations  for  a  cause-and-ef f ect 
relationship,  it  does  not  suffice  to  show  that  intervention  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  behavior  was  followed  by  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  behav¬ 
ior.  The  experimenter  must  establish  that  the  experimental  procedures, 
rather  than  other  variables  in  the  subject’s  environment,  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  observed  increase  or  decrease. 

This  causal  relationship  referred  to  as  internal  validity  by  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Stanley  (1963)  is  threatened  by  several  confounding  factors. 
These  factors  include  history,  maturation,  testing,  instrumentation, 
statistical  regression,  subject  selection,  experimental  mortality, 
and  selection-maturation  interaction  (Campbell  and  Stanley,  1963).  Al¬ 
though  every  one  of  these  may  not  be  a  threat  to  every  experiment,  the 
scientist  must  control  for  the  variables  which  could  produce  effects 
confounded  with  the  treatments  under  investigation.  Regard  for  internal 
validity  is  paramount  to  the  believibility  of  experimental  results. 

A  valid  conclusion  that  a  treatment  actually  produced  the  observed 
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behavior  changes  can  only  be  made  if  the  data  is  collected  under  con¬ 
trolled  conditions.  Selection  and  application  of  an  appropriate  design 
helps  to  screen  out  possible  influences  of  confounding  variables  and 
strengthens  the  internal  validity  of  a  study. 

Traditionally,  group  experimental  designs  have  been  accepted  as 
useful  instruments  in  minimizing  confounding  effects  and  adequately 
representing  group  scores.  It  seems  however,  inappropriate  to  draw  any 
conclusions  about  individuals  on  the  basis  of  a  group  design.  Conse¬ 
quently,  stringent  single  subject  designs  have  been  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  researchers  interested  in  treatment  effects  on  individuals 
(Baer  et  al . ,  1968;  Bijou  and  Peterson,  1969;  Birnbrauer,  Peterson, 
and  Solnick,  1974;  Hanley,  1970). 

One  such  single  subject  design  is  called  the  reversal  or  ABA  de¬ 
sign  (Baer  et  al. ,  1968).  The  reversal  design  is  based  on  the  logic 
that  behavior  changes  are  contingent  upon  the  presentation  and  with¬ 
drawal  of  treatment  variables.  Behaviors  measured  under  experimental 
conditions  (phase  B)  are  compared  to  a  pre-experimental  baseline  con¬ 
dition  (phase  A)  which  serves  as  a  representation  of  the  subject’s  typ¬ 
ical  behavior.  A  direct  relationship  between  the  experimental  condi¬ 
tions  and  any  observed  behavior  change  is  strengthened  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  returns  to  pre-treatment  behavior  rates  upon  withdrawal  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Withdrawal  of  treatment  is  referred  to  as  a  second  baseline 
condition  (A)  thus,  the  ABA  design. 

Generally  speaking,  the  return  to  baseline  phase  is  included  in 
a  study  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  that  the  observed  behavior  change 
was  contingent  with  the  applied  treatment.  Use  of  an  ABA  design  to 
establish  experimental  control,  when  behaviors  are  unlikely  to  return 
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to  baseline  during  the  second  baseline  phase,  is  not  appropriate.  When 
behaviors  are  learned  during  treatment  intervention  and/or  come  under 
the  control  of  naturally  occurring  contingencies,  behaviors  are  not 
likely  to  return  to  baseline  performance  as  a  result  of  terminating 
treatment.  Therefore,  instructional  researchers  seldom  use  the  reversal 
or  ABA  design  as  their  only  design.  However,  this  design  is  frequently 
used  in  combination  with  other  designs  when  learning  is  likely  to  occur 
(Flavell,  1973;  Hardiman  et  al.,  1975). 

Alternative  designs  are  available  for  use  in  establishing  experi¬ 
mental  control  when  it  is  suspected  that  behaviors  will  not  return  to 
baseline  rates  when  treatment  is  withdrawn.  Multiple  baseline  designs 
offer  an  alternative  (Baer  et  al . ,  1968) . 

One  type  of  multiple  baseline  design  is  called  the  multiple  base¬ 
line  design  across  behaviors.  Initially,  baseline  data  is  collected  on 
a  number  of  selected  behaviors.  Treatment  is  applied  to  one  behavior 
while  all  identified  behaviors  continue  to  be  monitored.  When  the  treat¬ 
ment  produces  a  change,  the  experimental  conditions  are  applied  to  an¬ 
other,  presumably  unchanged  behavior.  Successive  apparent  causal  re¬ 
lationships  increase  confidence  in  the  treatment.  Evidence  that  the  be¬ 
haviors  change  only  when  they  are  placed  under  experimental  conditions 
strengthens  the  belief  that  this  change  is  more  than  coincidental. 

Selection  of  an  appropriate  experimental  design  is  governed  by  the 
questions  under  investigation.  Recent  behavioral  research  often  includes 
a  combination  of  single  subject  designs  (Cuvo,  1979;  Flavell,  1973; 
Hardiman  et  al. ,  1976;  Strain  and  Shores,  1979).  Most  often  when  more 


than  one  design  is  used,  one  design  examines  the  questions  asked 
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in  the  study  while  the  companion  design  is  used  to  demonstrate  experi¬ 
mental  control. 

A  study  which  is  looking  at  the  generalization  and  maintenance  of 
instructional  skills  can  be  efficientlv  conducted  using  a  combined 
multiple  baseline  design  across  behaviors  and  an  ABA  design,  where  the 
treatment  is  withdrawn  in  the  second  A  phase.  Use  of  the  multiple  base¬ 
line  design  helps  to  establish  a  cause  and  effect  relationship  between 
the  treatment  and  observed  generalization  of  behaviors.  While  the  ABA 
portion  of  the  design  will  not  establish  experimental  control  with 
learned  behaviors,  it  is  useful  in  the  evaluation  of  the  maintenance 
of  behaviors  following  treatment. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 


Introduction 

The  foremost  question  being  asked  in  this  study  was  whether  the  in¬ 
dividually  prescribed  play  skills  of  instruction  generalized  into  the 
structured  free  play  environment.  A  multiple  baseline  design  across  be¬ 
haviors  (Baer  et  al. ,  1968)  in  combination  with  an  ABA  design  (Baer 
et  al . ,  1968) ,  was  selected  as  the  most  appropriate  design  to  answer 
this  question.  Treatment  conditions  were  withdrawn  in  the  return  to  base¬ 
line  phase  of  the  ABA  design. 

Continuous  videotape  recordings  of  the  children's  behaviors  while 
participating  in  the  PREP  Program  were  collected  during  every  instruc¬ 
tional  session.  These  recordings  served  as  raw  data  for  the  study.  They 
were  coded  by  the  criterion  observer  and  two  other  trained  observers. 

Subj  ects 

The  subjects  in  this  study  were  eight  moderately  mentally  retarded 
children  who  participated  in  the  PREP  Program  at  the  University  of  Al¬ 
berta.  The  children  were  pupils  in  two  early  education  classrooms  at 
Winnifred  Stewart  School  for  Retarded  Children  in  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Their  mean  age  at  the  start  of  the  study  was  86.3  months  (range  63—107 
months),  the  means  for  the  five  boys  and  three  girls  were  87.8  months 
and  83.7  months,  respectively.  The  children  were  transported  by  bus  to 
the  PREP  Program  two  mornings  a  week  for  seventy  five  minutes  of  free 
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play  and  instruction. 

Each  subject  met  the  following  criteria  for  inclusion  in  this 
study: 

1*  The  child  had  a  good  attendance  record  in  the  program. 

2.  The  child  was  without  secondary  physical  handicaps. 

3.  The  child  was  under  nine  years  of  age. 

Of  the  eight  subjects  who  met  these  criteria,  three  boys  and  three 
girls  were  diagnosed  as  having  Down's  Syndrome.  The  other  two  children 
have  unknown  etiologies. 

The  Teachers 

The  teachers  in  the  PREP  Program  for  the  duration  of  this  study  in¬ 
cluded  three  graduate  students  (including  the  investigator)  and  two  se¬ 
nior  undergraduate  students,  all  specializing  in  the  area  of  adapted 
physical  education.  All  teachers  had  been  trained  in  the  PREP  procedures 
and  had  worked  in  PREP  for  several  months  prior  to  this  study.  The  se¬ 
lection  of  this  sample  was  not  random,  but  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
availability  and  good  will.  The  two  undergraduate  students  were  paid  and 
the  two  graduate  students  were  volunteers. 

These  teachers  underwent  a  further  training  program  covering  assess¬ 
ment,  instruction,  and  maintenance  procedures  specific  to  this  study.  In 
addition  to  this  training,  the  teachers  met  weekly  to  discuss  the  re¬ 
sults  of  instruction  and  maintenance  as  indicated  on  the  daily  record 
forms  and  graphs. 

Treatment 


This  study  was  conducted  within  the  PREP  Program  at  the 
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University  of  Alberta.  The  central  feature  of  the  PREP  Program  is  an  or¬ 
dered  set  of  task-analyzed,  instructional  sequences  designed  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  assessment,  selection,  and  teaching  of  culturally  normative  mo¬ 
tor  skills  (Watkinson  and  Wall,  1980).  Instructional  strategies  provide 
techniques  for  prompting  performance  while  fading  teacher  assistance. 

The  PREP  instructional  system  includes  a  prompting  continuum  with 
the  following  categories:  physical,  visual,  verbal,  and  environmental. 
The  prompting  model  (Figure  1)  suggests  that  teachers  begin  with  physi¬ 
cal  assistance  and  fade  their  assistance,  eventually  to  situations  where 
naturally  occurring  contingencies  in  the  environment  prompt  the  child 
to  perform.  The  prompting  system  is  used  in  conjunction  with  appropriate 
reinforcement  and  information  feedback  to  move  the  children  through  the 
task  sequences  towards  the  target  skill  (Watkinson,  Jordon,  and  Wall, 
1980). 

Within  a  PREP  session,  individualized  instruction  is  carried  out 
while  the  children  are  engaged  in  play.  A  teaching  episode  involves  a 
short  interaction  between  a  teacher  and  one  child  (Watkinson  and  Wall, 
1980) .  Teachers  carefully  complete  a  daily  record  form  immediately  after 
each  instructional  episode. 

PREP  sessions  were  held  each  Wednesday  and  Friday  morning  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  1980.  Each  PREP  session  was  divided  into 
fifty  minutes  of  free  play  time  with  individual  instruction,  a  five  to 
ten  minute  group  activity,  and  an  additional  fifteen  minutes  of  free 
play  with  tricycles  and  wagons  available. 

The  organization  of  the  PREP  playroom  indicating  the  arrangement  of 
available  play  apparatus  is  depicted  in  Diagram  1. 
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PHYSICAL  PROMPTS 

Complete  Manipulation 
Partial  Manipulation 
Minimal  Guidance 


VISUAL  PROMPTS 

Complete  Demonstration 
Partial  Demonstration 
Gesture 
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VERBAL  PROMPTS 

Skill  Cues  (e.g.  "bend  your  knees") 
Skill  Mands  (e.g.  "jump") 

Action  Words  (e.g.  "go") 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  PROMPTS 

Structured  Goals 

Peer  Demonstration  (Spontaneous) 

Initiation 


Figure  1:  PREP  Model  for  Prompting  Performance 


and  Fading  Teacher  Assistance. 
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Diagram  1  :  PREP  ROOM 
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a  —  observation  room  (one  way  mirror  and  TV  monitor  storage) 
b  -  office 
c  -  throwing  target 
d  -  large  mat  (4m  x  15m) 
e  -  trampoline 

f  -  swing  (suspended  from  ceiling) 
g  -  scooter  ramp 
h  -  padded  slide 

i  —  large  slide  (  2m.  ladder,  3m.  platform,  3n.  long  slide) 
j  -  steps  and  platform 
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Modifications  of  PREP  Strategies  for  this  Study 

Six  skills  were  prescribed  for  each  child  from  the  list  of  PREP 
task-analyzed  motor  skills  (Watkinson  and  Wall,  1980).  These  skills  were 
thoughtfully  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  PREP  skill  prescription  guide¬ 
lines  and  three  hours  of  free  play  observation  noted  just  prior  to  the 
start  of  this  study.  Each  prescribed  skill  had  been  initiated  two  times 
or  less  by  the  child  during  these  three  hours  of  play  time  and  further¬ 
more,  had  been  assessed  according  to  the  PREP  assessment  guidelines  at 
a  level  of  independence.  In  other  words,  the  child  could  perform  each 
of  the  skills  prescribed  for  him/her  at  some  task  step  without  any  phys¬ 
ical  assistance  from  the  teacher  but  seldom,  if  ever,  chose  to  during 
free  play. 

Two  of  the  six  skills  were  prescribed  for  instruction  and  four 
were  prescribed  for  maintenance.  Skills  prescribed  for  maintenance  were 
assessed  at  all  levels  including  target  skill  level  while  skills  pre¬ 
scribed  for  instruction  were  initially  assessed  at  a  level  below  target 
skill. 

The  prescribed  skills  were  divided  into  two  groups  so  that  each 
child  had  one  instructional  skill  and  two  maintenance  skills  for  the 
first  eight  sessions  of  instruction,  and  a  new  instructional  skill  and 
two  new  maintenance  skills  for  the  final  six  sessions.  A  list  of  subjects 
and  prescribed  skills  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

Skills  prescribed  for  instruction  were  taught  in  accordance  with 
PREP  instructional  strategies  discussed  previously.  Three  to  ten  minute 
instructional  episodes  with  individual  children  were  interjected  into 
free  play  time.  Teachers  were  encouraged  to  fit  three  instructional  epi 
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sodes  into  each  session. 

Skills  prescribed  for  maintenance  were  taught  according  to  the 
maintenance  strategies  identified  by  the  investigator.  These  strategies 
included  usage  of  the  PREP  prompting  continuum,  with  the  exception  of 
the  physical  prompting  categories.  Because  the  children  could  perform 
each  of  the  skills  prescribed  for  maintenance  without  any  physical  as¬ 
sistance,  maintenance  strategies  included  walking  away  from  a  child  when 
he  did  not  respond  to  a  complete  demonstration  by  the  teacher.  In  other 
words,  the  child  was  not  given  physical  assistance  because  it  had  been 
established  that  he  could  perform  the  skill  independently  at  will.  The 
prompting  system  used  for  maintenance  skills  included  environmental, 
verbal,  and  visual  prompts.  Teachers  were  encouraged  to  fit  two  main¬ 
tenance  episodes  for  each  skill  into  every  session. 

Teachers  were  required  to  complete  a  daily  record  form  for  each 
child,  immediately  following  each  instructional  and  maintenance  episode. 
Daily  graphs  for  each  child  were  kept  up  to  date  by  the  investigator. 

Teaching  assignments  were  arranged  so  that  each  teacher  interacted 
with  every  subject  during  the  eight  week  program.  These  interactions 
could  be  either  instructional  episodes,  maintenance  episodes,  or  both. 

It  was  felt  that  this  type  of  arrangement  might  make  learning  more 
pleasant  for  teachers  and  students,  and  would  foster  the  generalization 
of  skills  to  other  stimulus  conditions. 

Teaching  assignments  were  planned  this  way  to  eliminate  the  problem 
of  one  teacher  repeatedly  interrupting  a  child’s  free  play.  Based  upon 
the  data  collected,  it  was  found  that  the  children  in  this  study  actu¬ 
ally  spent  an  average  of  35%  of  their  free  play  time  in  teacher  inter- 
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action.  This  indicates  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  children1 s  free 
play  time  may  have  been  interrupted  by  instruction.  It  is  quite  easily 
understood  that  a  child  would  become  impatient,  and  perhaps  unwilling 
to  perform  a  skill,  if  one  teacher  repeatedly  interrupted  the  child  on 
seven  occasions  during  each  session.  It  was  felt  that  the  children’s 
performances  might  be  maximized  by  dividing  these  interruptions  among 
three  different  teachers. 

Time  and  Duration  of  the  Study 

The  data  for  the  pilot  study  was  collected  during  the  month  of 
March,  1980. 

The  data  in  this  study  was  collected  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  1980. 

Instrumentation 

Development  of  the  instrument. 

A  pilot  study  was  conducted  in  March,  1980.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  examine  the  possibility  of  using  VTR  equipment  to  record 
activity  in  the  entire  PREP  playroom,  and  to  devise  a  category  observa¬ 
tion  instrument  appropriate  to  describe  the  generalization  of  skills  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction  into  a  free  play  setting. 

A  continuum  of  behavior  categories  was  proposed  after  repeated  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  free  play  behavior  of  moderately  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren.  The  proposed  instrument  included  the  following  categories:  Attends 
to  Equipment,  Touches  Equipment,  Attends  to  Another  Child  on  the  Equip¬ 
ment,  Physical  Contact  with  Equipment,  Inappropriate  Object  Manipulation, 
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Object  Manipulation,  Performance  Below  Target  Skill  Level,  Performance 
At  Target  Skill  Level,  and  Performance  Above  Target  Skill  Level. 

Four  children  who  were  participating  in  the  PREP  Program  were  se¬ 
lected  as  subjects.  Activity  during  sixty  minutes  of  the  PREP  Program  was 
filmed  on  five  separate  days.  Each  tape  was  coded  in  four  fourteen  min¬ 
ute  segments. 

All  behaviors  observed  fit  into  one  of  the  nine  categories.  Some 
categories  had  a  greater  occurrence  recorded  than  others.  It  was  conclu¬ 
ded  that  the  behavior  categories  were  relevant;  that  is,  they  adequately 
described  the  behaviors  under  study.  In  addition,  an  optimum  filming  ar¬ 
rangement  was  determined. 

Revised  instrument  used  in  this  study. 

A  revised  behavior  category  instrument  was  designed  for  use  in  this 
study.  Changes  to  the  instrument  used  in  the  pilot  study  became  necessary 
when  sampling  procedures  were  changed.  Partial  time  sampling  was  selected 
for  this  study,  whereas  event  recording  was  used  in  the  pilot  study. 

The  revised  behavior  category  observation  instrument  included  the 
following  categories. 

Touches  (1) 

Some  part  of  the  body  comes  in  contact  with  the  apparatus  of  instruc¬ 
tion  without  regard  for  the  particular  piece  of  equipment.  There  is  no 
manipulation  of  the  equipment. 

Example:  A  child  sits  on  the  floor  and  places  one  hand  on  a  stationary 
scooter. 
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Attends  (2) 

Active  interest  in  a  piece  of  equipment  of  instruction  or  another 
child’s  performance  of  a  skill  of  instruction.  There  is  apparent  inten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  observer.  This  does  not  require  mutual  partici¬ 
pation. 

Example:  A  child  sits  on  a  bench  and  watches  another  child  ride  around 
the  room  on  a  scooter. 

Physical  Contact  (3) 

Direct  contact  is  made  with  regard  for  the  piece  of  equipment  of 
instruction,  without  any  manipulation  of  the  apparatus. 

Example:  A  child  sits  on  a  scooter  on  the  floor  but  does  not  move. 

Inappropriate  Ob.ject  Manipulation  (A) 

Physical  contact  with  a  piece  of  equipment  of  instruction  with  pur¬ 
poseful  manipulation.  More  than  maintaining  physical  contact.  The  manip¬ 
ulation  is  negative  in  nature  and  directed  towards  another  child. 

Example:  A  child  pulls  a  scooter  out  from  under  another  child. 

Object  Manipulation  (5) 

Physical  contact  with  apparatus  of  instruction  with  purposeful  man¬ 
ipulation  which  is  more  than  maintaining  physical  contact.  This  includes 
behaviors  where  the  child  appears  to  be  preparing  to  perform  a  prescribed 
skill,  performs  a  skill  related  to  a  prescribed  skill,  and  any  other 
manipulation  of  equipment  of  instruction  other  than  a  performance  below, 
at,  or  above  the  last  level  of  instruction.  This  also  may  include  as¬ 
sisting  someone  else  with  a  skill  a  child  is  being  taught. 

Examples:  A  child  is  being  taught  to  ride  a  scooter  down  an  incline  on 
his  tummy;  any  scooter  skill  on  the  floor. 
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Carrying  a  scooter  while  running  up  the  incline. 

Sitting  at  the  top  of  the  incline  and  giving  someone  else  an 
initial  push  as  he  rides  down  the  incline  with  his  tummy  on 
a  scooter. 

Performance  Below  Last  Level  of  Instruction/Maintenance/Assessment  (6) 

Performance  of  a  purposeful,  appropriate  skill  of  instruction,  be¬ 
low  the  task  step  at  which  a  child  last  received  instruction  or  main¬ 
tenance,  or  was  assessed  at  prior  to  instruction. 

Example:  Child  is  being  taught  to  sit  on  a  scooter  and  ride  it  down  the 
incline  with  hands  and  feet  off  the  floor  (task  3).  He  is  seen 
riding  down  the  incline  dragging  his  feet  (task  2). 

Performance  At  Last  Level  of  Instruction/Maintenance/Assessment  (7) 

Performance  of  a  skill  on  apparatus  of  instruction  at  the  task  step 
at  which  a  child  last  received  instruction  or  maintenance,  or  the  as¬ 
sessed  level  prior  to  instruction. 

Example:  Child  is  being  taught  to  ride  a  scooter  on  his  seat  by  pushing 
with  both  feet  (task  2)  and  he  is  seen  pushing  with  both  feet 
simultaneously. 

Performance  Above  Last  Level  of  Instruction/Maintenance/Assessment  (8) 

Performance  of  a  skill  at  a  task  step  above  the  last  step  receiving 
instruction  or  maintenance;  or  if  the  last  instructed  level  is  at  target 
skill  level,  the  child  uses  the  equipment  more  skillfully,  efficiently, 
or  socially  than  the  target  skill  as  defined. 

Examples:  Child  lies  down  on  two  scooters  and  rides  down  the  incline. 


Child  is  being  taught  to  ride  a  scooter  on  his  seat  by  pushing 
with  both  feet  (task  2)  and  is  seen  pushing  with  alternate 
feet  (task  3) . 
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Playful  (9) 

Any  purposeful  activity  other  than  one  of  the  prescribed  skills  or 

a  skill  using  the  same  equipment  as  a  prescribed  skill. 

Examples:  Walking  around  the  playroom. 

Sitting  and  watching  someone  swing  on  a  swing. 

Riding  a  tricycle  when  tricycle  riding  is  not  a  prescribed 
skill. 

Non-Playful  (10) 

Sitting  alone  without  interest  in  any  play  equipment  or  any  other 
child,  or  a  negative  behavior  which  is  unrelated  to  the  prescribed 
skills. 

Example:  Hitting  another  child  with  a  hockey  stick,  when  hockey  skills 
have  not  been  prescribed. 

Unobservable  (11) 

The  child  is  out  of  view  for  more  than  half  of  the  three  second  in¬ 
terval. 

Teacher  Interaction  (12) 

Any  definite  interaction  between  a  child  and  teacher.  Teacher  con¬ 
tingent  attention  may  be  included  in  this  category. 

Examples:  Teacher  walks  over  to  a  child  and  reprimands  him. 

Teacher  is  conducting  an  instructional  episode. 

Teacher  and  child  are  playing  hockey  together. 

Categories  1  through  8  were  arranged  with  the  assumption  that  the 
behaviors  increase  in  sophistication  as  they  approach  category  8.  There¬ 
fore,  performance  above  target  skill  level  was  considered  to  be  more 
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sophisticated  than  performance  at  target  skill  level,  which  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  more  sophisticated  than  performance  below  target  skill  level. 

Mutual  exclusiveness  was  insured  by  specifying  that  the  most  sophist¬ 
icated  behavior  was  recorded  if  a  behavior  fit  into  more  than  one  cate¬ 
gory.  Therefore,  behaviors  coded  in  category  6,  for  example,  could  in¬ 
clude  behaviors  in  categories  1  through  5. 

Categories  6,  7,  and  8  defined  the  level  of  skill  performance  in 
relation  to  the  last  task  step  receiving  attention.  The  task  steps  of 
each  target  skill  are  detailed  in  the  PREP  manual  (Watkinson  and  Wall, 
1980).  All  skills  were  coded  in  terms  of  the  highest  level  of  instruc¬ 
tion  or  maintenance  attained  during  that  particular  session,  or  if  the 
skill  had  not  yet  received  instruction,  it  was  coded  in  terms  of  the  in¬ 
itial  assessment  level.  In  other  words,  behaviors  coded  in  categories 
6,  7,  and  8  during  the  baseline  phase  were  coded  in  relation  to  the 
highest  task  step  which  the  child  performed  independent  of  physical  as¬ 
sistance  during  skill  assessment. 

Categories  9  though  12  were  defined  to  ensure  total  inclusiveness 
and  guarantee  active  recording  at  all  times. 

Coding  rules  were  established  in  a  further  effort  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  total  inclusiveness  and  mutual  exclusiveness.  In  addition 
to  these  general  coding  rules,  skill  specific  coding  rules  were  estab¬ 
lished  to  maximize  observer  consistency.  These  coding  rules  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  B. 

Equipment 


Three  SONY  CVC  2100A  black  and  white  cameras,  two  with  SONY  12.5- 
75  mm  zoom  lenses  and  one  with  a  SONY  16-64  mm  zoom  lens,  were  used  for 
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filming  purposes.  The  cameras  were  attached  to  tripods  and  placed  on  top 
of  small  tables  approximately  two  feet  high.  Optimal  placement  (See  Ap¬ 
pendix  C)  was  determined  in  a  pilot  study  (Terry,  1980)  to  permit  film 
coverage  of  nearly  all  free  play  space  in  the  PREP  playroom. 

Three  SONY  Solidstate  3/4"  video  cassette  recorders,  model  VO-1800, 
in  conjunction  with  three  Electrohome  television  monitors  were  used  to 
record  the  activity.  In  order  to  minimize  subject  reactivity,  the  three 
recording  packages  were  stored  in  the  adjacent  storage  room  during  all 
f ilming . 

Data  Collection 

Activity  during  the  first  sixty  minutes  of  each  PREP  session  was 
recorded.  All  three  cameras  recorded  simultaneously  over  the  sixty  min¬ 
ute  period,  each  capturing  activity  in  a  different  area  of  the  playroom. 
At  the  start  of  each  day’s  recording,  a  large  sheet  of  white  paper  was 
held  up  in  front  of  all  three  cameras  and  then  taken  away,  to  facilitate 
synchronized  replay  of  the  tapes  for  coding. 

Coding  Procedures 

A  partial  time  sampling  method  was  used  whereby  each  42  minute  ob¬ 
servation  period  was  divided  into  six  7  minute  segments,  each  of  which 
was  further  divided  into  three  second  intervals.  "Bleeps"  were  electron¬ 
ically  recorded  and  played  back  on  a  cassette  tape  recorder  indicating 
the  end  of  each  interval.  Data  were  collected  continuously  with  each  ob¬ 
server  looking  and  coding  within  each  3  second  interval.  Three  second 
intervals  were  used  to  allow  calculation  of  interval  proportions  for 
categories  and  to  compute  inter-observer  agreement  scores. 
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Coding  rules  were  delineated  to  ensure  that  the  instrument  was  mu¬ 
tually  exclusive  for  each  identified  skill.  However,  since  six  skills 
were  identified  for  each  subject,  more  than  one  behavior  could  be  re¬ 
corded  in  a  three  second  interval.  For  example,  if  a  child  was  being 
taught  to  jump  on  a  trampoline  and  throw  a  ball,  and  was  seen  jumping 
on  the  trampoline  with  a  ball  in  his  hand,  both  behaviors  were  recorded. 
In  accordance  with  the  coding  rules  and  the  definition  of  a  partial 
time  interval  sampling  system  (Sulzer-Azarof f  and  Mayer,  1977),  coded 
behaviors  were  observed  during  at  least  part  of  the  3  second  interval. 

All  data  were  collected  on  prepared  coding  sheets.  Category  symbols 
(see  Appendix  D)  were  used  in  each  interval.  In  addition,  the  observer 
recorded  the  specific  skill  when  she  first  started  coding  a  generalized 
behavior. 

Observer  Training 

Observer  training  sessions  with  the  investigator  and  two  observers 
were  held  prior  to  and  during  the  early  stages  of  filming.  Initial  train¬ 
ing  consisted  of  memorizing  the  behavior  categories  and  coding  symbols. 
Proficiency  in  this  was  fostered  by  the  review  of  recorded  tapes  with 
discussion  of  observed  play  behaviors.  Scores  of  88%  for  Observer  A  and 
85%  for  Observer  B  on  a  training  quiz  (Appendix  E)  met  the  predetermined 
criterion  of  80%. 

In  the  next  training  session,  coding  rules  were  explained  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Detailed  coding  rules  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Training  continued  with  simultaneous  verbal  coding  of  short  segments 
at  three  second  intervals,  coding  of  seven  minute  segments  using  the  de- 
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signed  coding  sheet,  and  finally  simultaneous  coding  of  an  unfamiliar 
seven  minute  segment  to  the  predetermined  level  of  accuracy  (r=.80).  The 
investigator’s  data  served  as  criterion  standard,  and  the  agreement  test 
produced  reliability  coefficients  of  .86  for  Observer  A  and  .88  for  Ob¬ 
server  B,  when  the  scored  interval  method  was  utilized  across  all  cate¬ 
gories  . 

Observer  training  was  conducted  over  four  sessions  and  lasted  ap¬ 
proximately  ten  hours.  In  addition,  short  refresher  sessions  were  inter¬ 
spersed  throughout  the  six  weeks  of  coding.  These  sessions  involved 
discussing  current  coding  problems,  writing  additional  coding  rules,  and 
reviewing  behavior  definitions  and  coding  procedures. 

Inter  Observer  Agreement 

The  coding  of  data  in  this  study  was  completed  over  a  six  week  pe¬ 
riod.  All  three  observers  were  present  at  the  majority  of  coding  sessions. 
It  became  necessary  at  certain  times  to  hold  coding  sessions  with  only 
two  observers.  The  criterion  observer  attended  every  coding  session. 

Each  of  the  three  observers  coded  the  free  play  behavior  of  indi¬ 
vidual  children  during  a  coding  session.  In  addition,  the  criterion  ob¬ 
server  simultaneously  coded  17%  to  25%  of  all  data  coded  by  the  other 
two  observers.  This  data  overlap  was  collected  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  observer  accuracy. 

Treatment  of  Data 

Two  different  graphic  representations  were  presented  in  this  study 
in  the  attempt  to  answer  the  questions  proposed.  Firstly,  graphs  were 
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constructed  for  each  subject  with  the  percentage  of  occurrence  of  be¬ 
haviors  in  the  separate  categories  serving  as  dependent  variables.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  separate  categories,  two  different  composite  scores  were 
represented  graphically.  Secondly,  behaviors  related  to  the  specific 
skills  receiving  treatment  were  graphed  for  each  subject,  with  the  de¬ 
pendent  variable  identified  as  the  percentage  of  occurrence  of  behaviors 
initiated  at  a  skilled  level  of  performance.  Skilled  performance  was  de¬ 
fined  as  performance  of  a  skill  receiving  treatment  at  a  level  below, 
at,  or  above  the  last  task  step  receiving  instruction  or  maintenance. 

All  behaviors  were  presented  as  a  percentage  score.  Percentage 
scores  were  calculated  according  to  the  following  formula:  (number  of 
intervals  observed/  number  of  intervals  of  free  play)  x  100%  =  percentage 
of  occurrence  in  free  play. 

One  of  the  eight  original  subjects  was  deleted  from  the  analyses 
due  to  frequent  absences.  Consequently,  the  conclusions  of  this  study 
were  based  on  the  results  of  the  performances  of  seven  subjects. 

Prescription  methods  specific  to  this  study  influenced  the  method 
of  analyses  selected.  That  is,  the  children  were  prescribed  six  skills 
individually  on  the  basis  of  their  free  play  performance  and  apparent 
interests,  so  that  each  subject  received  treatment  in  different  skills. 
Therefore,  the  percentage  scores  for  each  subject  actually  represented 
generalized  performance  in  different  skills.  As  a  result,  the  dependent 
variable  did  not  measure  exactly  the  same  behavior  for  Subject  1  as  it 
did  for  any  other  subject.  Use  of  a  group  statistic  could  not  take  this 
into  account  and  therefore  seemed  inappropriate  for  use  in  this  study. 

While  arguments  can  be  posed  to  defend  both  statistical  and  gra- 
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phic  analysis  of  data,  careful  graphic  presentation  has  gained  respect 
in  recent  years.  Concern  for  evaluation  in  terms  of  statistical  proper¬ 
ties  such  as  baseline  stability,  data  variability,  trend  changes,  and 
level  changes  has  helped  to  strengthen  the  believibility  of  graphically 
analyzed  data.  Additionally,  it  seems  logical  to  evaluate  the  success  or 
failure  of  programs  with  the  goal  of  changing  individual  behaviors,  in 
terms  of  individuals. 

The  first  set  of  graphs  were  visually  analyzed  with  respect  to  data 
variability,  trend  change,  and  level  change.  The  second  and  third  sets 
of  graphs  were  visually  analyzed  with  respect  to  criteria  specified  by 
this  investigator,  further  elaborated  upon  in  Chapter  5. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS 


Introduction 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  generaliza¬ 
tion  of  motor  skills  in  the  PREP  Program.  Because  a  category  observation 
instrument  was  used  to  accomplish  this  task,  it  was  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument.  For  this  reason,  inter  observer  a- 
greement  scores  were  calculated.  These  calculations  are  presented  in  the 
first  part  of  this  chapter. 

Because  the  instrument  included  a  range  of  behaviors  which  could  be 
considered  evidence  of  generalization,  an  assessment  of  the  sensitivity 
of  the  separate  categories  to  changes  observed  seemed  a  prerequisite  to 
the  evaluation  of  generalization.  Performances  in  the  individual  cate¬ 
gories  were  graphed  to  aid  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  dependent  var¬ 
iable  to  describe  generalization.  These  graphs  are  presented  in  Figures 
2  through  10c  in  this  chapter. 

Individual  subject  performance  graphs  were  then  constructed  utili¬ 
zing  the  selected  dependent  variable.  These  graphs,  included  in  this 
chapter,  seemed  to  indicate  that  some  skills  may  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  generalize  than  others.  Individual  subject  graphs  for  skills  pre¬ 
scribed  to  three  or  more  children  were  grouped  together  to  allow  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  this  possibility.  These  graphs  are  included  in  the  final  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  chapter. 
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Inter  Observer  Agreement 

Inter  observer  agreement  scores  were  calculated  using  the  formula 
for  scored  interval  agreement  (Hawkins  and  Dotson,  1975).  During  the 
sixteen  coding  sessions,  a  total  of  fourteen  reliability  checks  were 
made  between  the  criterion  observer  and  observer  A,  and  fifteen  checks 
with  observer  B.  The  criterion  observer  simultaneously  coded  17%  to  25% 
of  all  data  coded  by  the  observers  in  each  coding  session.  Reliability 
coefficients  were  calculated  on  this  overlap. 

Inter  observer  agreement  scores  averaged  90%  and  94%  for  observers 
A  and  B,  respectively.  Individual  category  reliability  scores  ranged 
form  50%  to  100%.  Table  1  summarizes  these  data  calculated  for  each 
observer  in  each  behavior  category. 

Generalized  Behavior  as  Described  by  a  Category  Instrument 

While  the  category  observation  instrument  used  in  this  study  was 
designed  such  that  any  one  of  the  categories  could  serve  as  a  dependent 
variable  to  describe  generalization,  it  was  suspected  that  some  behavior 
categories  would  be  more  appropriate  in  measuring  skilled  generaliza¬ 
tion  than  others.  To  answer  this  question  and  identify  a  conservative 
and  realistic  measurement  of  generalized  training  effects,  behaviors 
were  graphed  over  sessions  for  each  separate  category,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Inappropriate  Object  Manipulation  category.  This  category 
was  excluded  due  to  extremely  infrequent  occurrence.  In  addition  to  the 
seven  remaining  categories,  two  different  composite  scores  were  graphed. 
First,  the  scores  in  the  three  most  sophisticated  categories.  Performance 
Below  Last  Level  of  Instruction,  Performance  At  Last  Level  of  Instruc- 
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Table  I  :  Inter  Observer  Agreement  Scores  For  Each  Behavioral 
Category  Over  All  Coding  Sessions 


Behavior  Category 

Observer  A 

- - . 

Observer  B 

Playful 

90% 

97% 

Non  -  Playful 

95% 

80% 

Teacher  Interaction 

93% 

94% 

% 

Unobservable 

94% 

94% 

Touches 

50% 

73% 

Attends 

59% 

76% 

Physical  Contact 

70% 

80% 

Inappropriate  Object  Manipulation 

- 

- 

Object  Manipulation 

92% 

91% 

Performance  Below  Last  Level 

86% 

78% 

Performance  At  Last  Level 

96% 

79% 

Performance  Above  Last  Level 

- 

100% 

Mean 

Range 

Mean 

Range 

All  Categories  Together 

90% 

78-96 

94% 

88-99 

All  Generalized  Behaviors 

85% 

64-100 

82% 

62-100 
; J 
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tion,  and  Performance  Above  Last  Level  of  Instruction,  were  summed  and 
graphed  as  a  skilled  performance  score.  Also,  the  scores  in  the  seven 
categories  evaluated  separately  were  summed  to  represent  a  composite 
score.  Graphs  were  constructed  for  each  subject  with  PREP  sessions  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  independent  variable.  The  percentage  of  occurrence  of 
the  defined  category  served  as  dependent  variable. 

Percentage  scores  were  calculated  for  each  of  the  six  prescribed 
skills.  For  the  purposes  of  this  evaluation  of  category  efficacy,  per¬ 
centage  scores  for  the  three  skills  treated  in  the  treatment  A  phase 
were  summed  into  one  score  representing  the  percentage  of  free  play  time 
spent  performing  treatment  A  skills  in  each  session.  Similarly,  the 
three  treatment  B  scores  were  collapsed  into  a  second  daily  score. 

Performance  graphs  for  the  categories  of  Touch,  Attend,  Physical 
Contact,  Object  Manipulation,  Performance  Below  Last  Level  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Performance  At  Last  Level  of  Instruction,  Performance  Above  Last 
Level  of  Instruction,  the  skilled  performance  score,  and  the  composite 
score  can  be  found  in  Figures  2  through  10c. 
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Total  %  of  free  play  time  spent  in  generalized  behavior 
(expressed  as  sum  %  of  three  separate  skills  within  each  treatment) 
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Figure  2 


Performance  Graphs  for  the  Category  :  Touch 
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Figure  3 


Performance  Graphs  for  the  Category 


Attend 


Total  %  of  free  play  time  spent  in  generalized  benavior 
(expressed  as  sum  %  of  three  separate  skills  within  each  treatment) 
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Figure 


Sessions 


4  :  Performance  Graphs  for  the  Category  :  Physical  Contact. 
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Total  %  of  free  play  time  spent  in  generalized  behavior 
(expressed  as  sum  %  of  three  separate  skills  within  each  treatment) 


Figure  5a :  Performance  Graphs  for  the  Category  :  Object  Manipulation 


Total  ?,  of  free  play  tine  spent  in  generalized  behavior 
(expressed  as  sum  ?,  of  three  separate  skills  within  each  treatment) 
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Figure  5b  :  Performance  Graphs  for  the  Category  :  Object  Manipulation 
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Total  %  of  free  play  time  spent  in  generalized  behavior 
(expressed  as  sum  %  of  three  separate  skills  within  each  treatment) 
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Figure  6  •  Performance  Graphs  for  the  Category  :  Performance  Below 

Last  Level  of  Instruction. 
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Total  Z  of  free  play  time  spent  in  generalized  behavior 
(eypressed  as  sum  %  of  three  separate  skills  within  each  treatment) 
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Sessions 


Figure  7  :  Performance  Graphs  for  the  Category  :  Performance  At 

Last  Level  of  Instruction. 
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Total  %  of  froe  play  time  spent  in  aeneralized  behavior 
(expresseo  as  sum  %  of  three  separate  skills  within  each  treatment) 
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Sessions 


Figure  8  •  Performance  Graphs  for  the  Category  :  Performance  Above 


Last  Level  of  Instruction 


Total  %  of  free  play  time  spent  in  generalized  behavior 
(expressed  as  sum  %  of  three  separate  skills  within  each  treatment) 
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Sessions 

Figure  9 :  Performance  Graphs  for  Skilled  Performance  Score:  A  Composite 

of  Performance  Below,  At,  and  Above  Last  Level  of  Instruction. 


Total  %  of  free  play  time  spent  in  generalized  behavior 
(expressed  as  sum  %  of  three  separate  skills  within  each  treatment) 
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Sessions 


:  Performance  Graphs  for  the  Composite  Score  of 
All  7  Categories. 


Figure  10a 
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Total  Z  of  free  play  time  spent  in  generalized  behavior 
(expressed  as  sum  %  of  three  separate  skills  within  each  treatment) 
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Sessions 


Figure  10b  : 


Performance  Graphs  for  the  Composite  Score  of 
All  7  Categories. 


Total  %  of  free  play  time  spent  in  generalized  behavior 
(expressed  as  sum  %  of  three  separate  skills  within  each  treatment) 


:  Performance  Graphs  for  the  Composite  Score  of 
All  7  Categories. 


Figure  10c 
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Generalization  of  PREP  Skills  in  Individual  Subjects 

Generalization  was  measured  in  this  study  as  the  percentage  of  free 
play  time  scored  in  the  skilled  performance  category.  That  is,  any  time 
a  child  performed  a  skill  at  a  task  step  below,  at,  or  above  the  task 
step  last  receiving  instruction  or  maintenance,  the  behavior  was  meas¬ 
ured  as  generalized  behavior.  The  generalization  of  PREP  skills  was  an¬ 
alyzed  on  the  basis  of  individual  performance  in  six  prescribed  skills. 

Performance  records  during  the  seventeen  sessions  of  investigation 
are  displayed  individually  in  Figures  11  through  17.  The  vertical  axis 
of  each  graph  represents  the  percentage  of  free  play  time  that  the  child 
chose  to  initiate  at  a  level  of  skilled  performance,  each  of  the  six 
prescribed  skills.  Units  along  the  horizontal  axis  represent  separate  PREP 
sessions.  This  measure  of  free  play  was  extracted  from  continuous  obser¬ 
vation  records  of  42  minute  segments  of  activity  within  the  PREP  Program. 

Each  data  point  represents  a  proportion  of  the  number  of  intervals 
in  which  a  prescribed  skill  was  initiated  out  of  the  number  of  intervals 
the  child  was  observed  free  of  teacher  interaction  on  that  day.  Data 
within  each  treatment  phase  represent  the  generalization  of  skills  in 
free  play.  Data  in  the  post  treatment  phase  indicate  the  generalization 
of  skills  which  was  maintained  even  after  treatment  was  ended.  Post 
treatment  data  were  collected  for  those  skills  that  were  taught  in  Treat¬ 
ment  A. 

Subject  1 

Performance  graphs  for  Subject  1  can  be  found  in  Figure  11.  The  tar¬ 
get  skills  of  hanging  from  the  knees  on  a  horizontal  ladder,  jumping  over. 


Percentage  of  free  play  time  spent  performino  prescribed  skills 


Sessions 


Figure  11 :  Performance  Graphs  for  Subject  One 
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and  swinging  on  a  swing  were  prescribed  on  the  basis  of  pre-baseline  free 
play  inventory  information  and  initial  skill  assessment.  A  measurable 
change  was  seen  for  the  skill  of  hanging  from  the  knees.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
itiation  of  the  skill  increased  above  baseline  rate  after  Session  7  to 
a  point  in  Session  8  where  the  subject  spent  5%  of  his  time  hanging  in¬ 
verted.  Performance  remained  above  baseline  rates  in  each  successive 
session  with  the  exception  of  Session  13. 

Although  there  was  an  increased  performance  of  jumping  over  during 
Sessions  10  and  11  (See  Figure  11),  it  was  too  small  to  indicate  strong 
positive  change. 

Data  were  variable  for  this  subject’s  performance  in  swinging  du¬ 
ring  baseline  and  treatment  phases.  His  performance  during  Sessions  4 
and  11  showed  considerable  generalization  of  the  skill  of  swinging  on 
a  swing. 

Three  additional  skills  were  prescribed  for  Subject  1  during  the 
second  treatment  phase.  Figure  11  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  skills 
of  forward  rolling  and  rolling  around  a  bar  were  not  used  in  free  play 
while  receiving  treatment.  While  data  for  the  skill  of  throwing  showed 
a  change  in  Session  12  when  treatment  began,  there  were  insufficient 
data  to  support  evidence  of  generalization  because  the  subject  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  last  three  sessions. 

Subject  2 

As  shown  in  Figure  12,  generalization  of  treated  skills  was  ob¬ 
served  in  one  of  six  prescribed  skills  for  Subject  2,  During  treatment 
of  the  first  three  skills,  an  increasing  amount  of  time  was  spent  sli¬ 
ding  down  the  slide  to  a  maximum  of  7.1%  in  Session  10.  Post  treatment 
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Figure  12  : 


Performance  Graphs  for  Subject  Two 
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data  in  every  session  demonstrated  a  positive  difference  from  the  average 
baseline  performance. 

Although  the  skills  of  rolling  around  a  bar  and  jumping  over  were 
initiated  on  occasion  during  treatment,  performance  frequency  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  these  two  skills  were  insufficient  to  suggest  generalization. 

Three  additional  PREP  skills  were  treated  during  a  second  treatment 
phase  however.  Subject  2  seldom  chose  to  initiate  these  skills.  No 
generalization  of  the  target  skills  of  hanging  inverted,  scooter  riding, 
or  forward  rolling  was  observed.  During  seventeen  days  of  data  collec¬ 
tion,  performance  of  each  of  these  skills  was  observed  on  only  one 
occasion . 

Subject  3 

A  graphic  illustration  of  the  generalization  of  skills  prescribed 
for  Subject  3  is  presented  in  Figure  13.  During  the  first  two  sessions 
of  treatment,  this  subject  showed  a  change  in  time  spent  jumping  on  the 
trampoline  from  0%  of  his  free  play  time  to  nearly  2%.  This  change  in¬ 
dicated  a  change  in  free  play  behavior,  at  least  initially. 

Subject  3  received  treatment  in  the  target  skill  of  jumping  over. 

He  was  observed  initiating  the  skill  during  only  one  of  seven  sessions 
attended.  The  percentage  of  time  spent  in  sliding  activity  during  free 
play  was  measured  to  be  greater  than  baseline  time  in  five  of  seven 
treatment  sessions.  Although  post  treatment  data  were  variable,  an  ap¬ 
parent  change  between  baseline  and  post  treatment  performance  was  in¬ 
dicated  in  Figure  13. 

Subject  3  clearly  demonstrated  a  change  in  the  initiation  of  scoot¬ 
er  riding  during  treatment.  Generalization  of  this  skill  was  pronounced. 
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Figure  13  :  Performance  Graphs  for  Subject  Three 
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Data  for  the  skills  of  swinging  on  a  bar  and  throwing  were  equally  as 
convincing  in  demonstrating  a  lack  of  generalization. 

Subject  4 

The  performance  of  Subject  4  is  recorded  in  Figure  14.  The  first 
three  skills  receiving  attention  were  ascending  a  ladder,  jumping  on  a 
trampoline,  and  swinging  on  a  bar.  Baseline  variability  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  compare  ladder  climbing  performance  between  phases.  Time  spent 
in  initiated  trampoline  jumping  increased  with  treatment  to  7.5%  in  Ses¬ 
sion  11.  Percentage  scores  improved  over  the  stable  baseline  zero  per¬ 
formance  in  75%  of  all  treatment  sessions.  In  addition,  this  skill  was 
initiated  in  1.2%  and  2.5%  of  free  play  time  during  two  of  the  three 
post  treatment  sessions. 

Subject  4  was  observed  initiating  swinging  activity  on  a  bar  during 
half  the  treatment  sessions.  The  percentage  scores  for  these  days  were 
all  below  1%. 

During  the  second  treatment  phase,  three  new  skills  were  prescribed. 
Figure  14  demonstrates  a  change  for  jumping  down  and  scooter  riding  as 
intervention  began.  Because  Subject  4  dropped  out  of  the  program  two 
weeks  early,  available  data  are  insufficient  to  permit  comparison  be¬ 
tween  phases. 

Subject  5 

Generalization  of  two  of  the  six  skills  prescribed  for  Subject  5 
is  evident  in  the  graphs  in  Figure  15.  These  two  skills  were  ladder 
climbing  and  scooter  riding.  Although  the  percentage  of  time  spent 
climbing  a  ladder  did  not  increase  immediately  after  treatment  began. 
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Figure  14  : 


Performance  Graphs  for  Subject  Four 
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Figure  15 


Performance  Graphs  for  Subject  Five 
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performance  during  treatment  sessions  7,  8,  and  11  indicated  a  change 
from  zero  baseline  scores.  Performance  was  maintained  after  treatment 
was  terminated  in  Sessions  12,  13,  and  14,  demonstrating  a  definite 
change  from  baseline  to  post  treatment  behavior. 

Performance  of  the  skill  of  jumping  over  in  Session  7,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  recorded  initiation  in  the  remaining  treatment  sessions, 
demonstrated  an  increase  above  baseline  scores.  However,  the  over-all 
change  was  not  large.  Variability  in  all  phases  makes  it  difficult  to 
assess  change  in  time  spent  jumping  on  a  trampoline  during  and  after 
treatment . 

The  skills  of  throwing,  jumping  down,  and  scooter  riding  received 
treatment  during  the  last  six  sessions.  As  shown  in  Figure  15,  Subject  5 
seldom  threw  a  ball  while  playing  freely  even  though  she  was  receiving 
instruction  in  the  skill.  Similarly,  her  performance  in  jumping  down 
was  not  affected  by  treatment. 

Observation  of  scooter  riding  initiation  in  two  thirds  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  sessions  indicated  a  change  in  performance  from  baseline  to  treat¬ 
ment  .  Baseline  values  of  zero  make  this  change  very  clear . 

Subject  6 

Performance  graphs  for  Subject  6  can  be  found  in  Figure  16.  The 
skills  of  swinging  on  a  bar,  sliding  down  a  slide,  and  jumping  over 
were  prescribed  during  the  first  treatment  phase.  Changes  were  observed 
on  all  three  skills.  As  shown  in  Figure  16,  initiation  of  bar  swinging 
improved  greatly  during  Sessions  10  and  11.  Similar  generalization  of 
this  skill  was  observed  only  once  during  the  post  treatment  phase. 
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Sessions 


Figure  16 


Performance  Graphs  for  Subject  Six 
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Although  the  baseline  data  for  Subject  6  are  variable  for  the  skill 
of  sliding,  generalization  is  suggested  in  Figure  16.  Initiation  rate 
during  treatment  remained  above  zero  percent  in  every  session  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  even  after  treatment.  Four  of  five  post  treatment 
scores  were  greater  than  the  mean  baseline  score. 

Performance  scores  for  this  subject  in  jumping  over  were  greater 
during  treatment  than  before  treatment.  The  extent  of  this  change  was 
limited,  as  the  percentage  score  rose  above  1%  during  only  one  session. 

Of  the  three  new  skills  treated  during  the  last  six  sessions,  a 
significant  change  was  observed  for  one  skill,  ascending  a  ladder.  In¬ 
itiation  of  ladder  climbing  increased  during  the  first  treatment  ses¬ 
sion  and  was  recorded  as  a  minimum  of  2.5%  of  Subject  6Ts  free  play  time 
in  every  session  except  Session  16. 

Subject  6  was  observed  kicking  only  once  during  treatment  and  she 
was  not  observed  initiating  the  skill  of  scooter  riding. 

Subject  7 

Graphic  illustration  of  the  performance  of  Subject  7  is  presented 
in  Figure  17.  Evidence  of  change  in  behavior  was  demonstrated  for  two 
of  the  first  three  skills  treated.  Clearly,  the  percentage  of  time 
spent  walking  up  an  incline  during  treatment  increased  above  the  zero 
baseline  rate.  Data  in  the  post  treatment  phase  show  that  this  change 
was  maintained.  A  more  subtle  change  was  indicated  in  the  throwing 
graph,  with  increases  over  the  mean  baseline  score  evident  in  both 

treatment  and  post  treatment  phases. 

In  addition,  generalization  of  ladder  climbing  was  suggested.  Close 
examination  of  the  graph  in  Figure  17  revealed  that  treatment  data  ex- 
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Figure  17 


Performance  Graphs  for  Subject  Seven 
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ceeded  the  mean  baseline  score  in  two  treatment  sessions  and  three 
post  treatment  sessions. 

The  bottom  three  graphs  in  Figure  17  indicate  that  generalization 
did  not  occur  for  any  one  of  the  prescribed  skills  during  the  last  treat¬ 
ment  phase.  The  subject  was  observed  initiating  scooter  riding  during 
Sessions  16  and  17,  after  four  treatment  sessions.  On  the  basis  of  the 
available  data  it  may  be  concluded  that  treatment  of  the  three  skills 
of  swinging  on  a  bar,  climbing  onto  a  box,  and  riding  a  scooter  did  not 
significantly  change  the  amount  of  free  play  time  spent  in  these  activ¬ 
ities  for  Subject  7. 

Skill  Specificity  of  Generalization 

In  looking  at  the  changes  in  time  spent  initiating  treated  skills, 
it  appeared  that  generalization  may  be  skill  specific.  In  order  to  ex¬ 
amine  this  more  closely,  performance  graphs  for  skills  prescribed  to 
three  or  more  children  were  grouped  together.  This  information,  pro¬ 
vided  in  Figures  18  through  24,  allowed  analysis  of  specific  skill  gen¬ 
eralization  for  the  group.  Generalized  behavior  was  measured  as  percen¬ 
tage  of  free  play  time  spent  initiating  the  skill  at  a  level  of  perfor¬ 
mance  below,  at,  or  above  the  last  level  of  instruction  for  each  day. 

Figure  18  illustrated  a  change  in  skilled  performance  with  treat¬ 
ment  for  every  subject  prescribed  the  skill  of  ascending  a  ladder.  The 
amount  of  change  was  variable  across  individuals. 

Of  the  three  subjects  prescribed  the  skill  of  jumping  on  the  tram¬ 
poline,  Subject  4  was  the  only  one  demonstrating  a  positive  change  from 
baseline  performance. 
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Figure  18 


Sessions 


:  Performance  Graphs  for  all  subjects  prescribed  the  skill  : 

Ascend  a  Ladder. 
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Sessions 


Figure  19  :  Performance  Graphs  for  all  subjects  prescribed  the  skill  : 

Jump  on  the  Trampoline. 


Performance  graphs  in  Figure  20  indicate  that  while  the  skill  of 
jumping  over  was  seldom  initiated  during  baseline,  initiation  was  ob¬ 
served  for  each  subject  during  treatment,  and  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  in  the  post  treatment  phase  for  Subjects  3,  5,  and  6.  However, 
percentage  scores  seldom  reached  1%. 

Clear  change  in  performance  with  treatment  is  indicated  for  Sub¬ 
ject  3  in  Figure  21.  In  addition,  two  of  the  remaining  three  children 
prescribed  the  skill  of  riding  a  scooter  increased  their  use  of  the 
skill  when  treatment  began.  Subject  6  was  not  observed  initiating  this 
skill  during  baseline  or  treatment  phases. 

Performance  graphs  in  Figure  22  indicate  that  all  three  children 
prescribed  the  skill  of  sliding  down  a  slide  performed  the  skill  in  free 
play  more  frequently  once  instruction  in  the  skill  began.  This  change 
is  greatest  for  Subject  2.  Subject  6  maintained  the  increased  initiation 
of  this  skill  in  the  post  treatment  phase. 

Observation  of  increased  initiation  of  bar  swinging  was  recorded 
in  two  of  four  subjects.  Of  these  two  changes,  Subject  4  initiated  the 
skill  on  only  two  occasions.  Subject  6  gradually  initiated  bar  swinging 
more  often  as  treatment  continued,  but  returned  to  baseline  performance 
after  treatment. 

Baseline  variability  for  Subjects  1,  3,  and  5  made  it  difficult  to 
evaluate  change  for  the  skill  of  throwing.  For  these  three  subjects, 
performance  during  treatment  was  very  similar  to  baseline  performance. 
Subject  7  initiated  throwing  in  free  play  during  and  after  treatment 
with  percentage  scores  of  1.5%  or  better  in  Sessions  4  and  15. 
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Figure  20:  Performance  Graphs  for  all  subjects  prescribed  the  skill 


Jump  Over 


Percentage  of  free  play  time  spent  performing  prescribed  skills 
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Sessions 


Figure  21  ;  Performance  Graphs  for  all  subjects  prescribed  the  skill 

Scooter  Riding  on  the  Floor  on  the  Seat. 
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Figure  22  ;  Performance  Graphs  for  all  subjects  prescribed  the  skill  : 


Slide  Down  a  Slide 
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Figure  23  :  Performance  Graphs  for  all  subjects  prescribed  the  skill 

Swing  on  a  Bar. 
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Figure  24 


Sessions 


:  Performance  Graphs  for  all  subjects  prescribed  the  skill  : 


Throwing 


CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION 

Generalized  Behavior  as  Described  by  a  Category  Instrument 

The  topic  of  generalization  has  received  increased  attention  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Reasons  for  this  could  be  many,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
this  attention  is  directly  related  to  the  growth  in  the  applied  behav¬ 
ior  analysis  field.  Studies  have  repeatedly  shown  that  stimulus  general¬ 
ization  does  not  automatically  occur  as  an  outcome  of  a  behavioral  pro¬ 
gram  (Jackson  and  Wallace,  1974;  Rincouver  and  Koegel,  1975;  Stokes, 
Baer,  and  Jackson,  1974;  Walker  and  Buckley,  1972;  Walker  et  al . ,  1975). 
Because  stimulus  generalization  is  so  important  to  program  success  and 
because  behaviorists  were  not  meeting  this  program  goal,  they  had  to 
reevaluate  their  instructional  strategies.  As  a  result,  methods  of  pro¬ 
gramming  generalization  have  been  developed  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
chances  of  seeing  skilled  performances  in  situations  other  than  the  ex¬ 
perimental  setting. 

The  behavioral  literature  provides  limited  information  on  the 
types  of  measures  available  to  evaluate  generalization.  As  a  result, 
investigators  have  developed  their  own  methods  of  evaluating  the  gener¬ 
alized  training  effects  of  their  instructional  programs.  This  may  not 
be  a  problem  for  some  researchers.  For  example,  it  may  not  be  a  problem 
in  a  program  that  sets  out  to  reduce  the  head-banging  behavior  of  a 
severely  retarded  child.  After  the  behavior  has  been  reduced  or  elim¬ 
inated  in  the  experimental  setting,  the  child  is  observed  in  a  variety 
of  typical  everyday  situations.  Two  possible  observations  exist '  either 
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the  child  reverts  back  to  banging  his  head  or  he  does  not. 

This  is  not  always  the  case.  In  instructional  programs  such  as 
PREP  it  is  not  so  clear.  When  a  child  is  being  taught  to  jump  on  a 
trampoline  and  he  is  observed  touching  the  trampoline  or  watching 
other  children  jump,  is  that  a  generalized  training  effect?  Can  per¬ 
formances  which  approximate  but  do  not  meet  the  specifications  for  a 
target  performance  be  considered  generalized  behavior? 

Because  this  problem  has  not  been  adequately  addressed,  a  cate¬ 
gory  observation  instrument  was  designed  to  identify  a  list  of  behaviors 
which  presumably  described  skilled  performance  and  all  possible  approx¬ 
imations  to  the  target  performance.  Yn  attempt  was  made  to  include  be¬ 
haviors  that  have  been  previously  used  in  the  literature  as  evidence 
of  generalization  (Buell,  Stoddard,  Harris,  and  Baer,  1968;  Flavell, 

1973;  Hall  and  Broden,  1967;  Hardiman  et  al.,  1975;  Johnson  et  al., 

1966) .  The  instrument  included  eight  behavior  categories  arranged  in 
an  order  of  sophistication  from  touching  a  piece  of  equipment  on  which 
the  child  was  receiving  instruction  to  actually  performing  the  skill 
at  a  level  above  the  last  task  steo  which  received  instruction. 

Use  of  this  detailed  continuum  of  approximations  to  skilled  gen¬ 
eralization  permitted  the  investigator  to  look  at  different  possible 
dependent  variables  for  use  in  describing  generalized  behavior.  It 
was  suspected  that  generalization  of  specific  motor  skills  could  be  meas 
ured  by  a  variety  of  active  and  passive  behaviors.  While  it  was  felt 
that  skilled  performance,  that  is,  actually  performing  the  skill  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction,  would  be  a  more  realistic  estimate  of  generalized 
behavior,  collection  of  data  across  all  behavior  categories  was  carried 
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out  in  order  to  establish  the  relative  usefulness  of  the  behavior  cat 
egories . 

A  pilot  study  (Terry,  1980)  indicated  that  behaviors  would  be  ob 
served  in  all  defined  categories.  Figures  2  through  10c  show  that  the 
spectrum  of  behaviors  related  to  the  prescribed  skills  was  observed, 
indicating  that  the  instrument  designed  for  this  study  was  appropriat 
for  describing  the  observed  behaviors.  It  can  only  be  assumed  that 
these  behaviors  actually  constituted  generalization.  However,  this 
seemed  to  be  a  fairly  safe  assumption,  since  many  of  the  categories 
described  behaviors  which  have  previously  been  used  to  measure  gener¬ 
alization  (Buell  et  al.,  1968;  Flavell,  1973;  Hall  and  Broden,  1967; 
Hardiman  et  al . ,  1975;  Jackson  et  al ♦ ,  1966). 

Expectation  of  generalization  in  PREP  seemed  realistic,  especi¬ 
ally  because  PREP  teaching  techniques  incorporate  generalization  pro¬ 
gramming  methods.  Watkinson  (1977)  found  that  children  in  PREP  spent 
an  increased  amount  of  time  in  skilled  behaviors  in  her  posttest  as¬ 
sessment  of  free  play,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  skills 
initiated.  The  data  indicated  that  loth  stimulus  generalization  and 
response  generalization  seemed  to  occur  in  PREP.  Consequently,  it  was 
expected  that  similar  generalization  would  occur  in  this  study. 

Decision  as  to  which  of  the  categories  would  be  most  appropriate 
for  the  evaluation  of  generalization  in  PREP  was  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  factors:  (1)  the  sensitivity  of  the  category  to  the  changes 
observed,  (2)  the  capability  of  the  category  to  capture  the  behaviors 
of  importance  to  the  subjects  in  this  particular  study,  and  (3)  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  behaviors  were  recorded  within  each  category 
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as  revealed  by  the  inter  observer  agrement  scores.  The  selection  of 
the  dependent  variable  was  therefore,  based  in  part  on  a  rather  cir¬ 
cular  argument.  Category  efficacy  in  measuring  generalization  was 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  behaviors  observed,  and  therefore,  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  these  behaviors  actually  were  generalized  behav¬ 
iors.  The  sensitivity  to  what  changes  did  exist  was  seen  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor,  and  was  included  in  the  decision  in  spite  of  this 
dilemma . 

In  order  to  look  more  closely  at  the  separate  categories  and 
each  one’s  sensitivity  to  behavior  change  with  treatment,  individual 
graphs  were  visually  analyzed  with  respect  to  baseline  stability,  data 
variability,  trend  change,  and  level  change.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the 
behaviors  being  studied,  that  is,  their  relatively  infrequent  occur¬ 
rence,  glaring  changes  in  level  and  trend  were  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  However,  close  examination  revealed  apparent  behavior 
change  from  baseline  scores  on  several  occasions.  The  results  of  these 
analyses,  expressed  in  terms  of  "yes"  there  was  a  change  or  "no"  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  change  can  be  found  in  Appendix  F. 

It  appeared  that  any  one  of  the  categories  of  Attending,  Object 
Manipulation,  Performance  at  Last  Level  of  Instruction,  the  skilled 
performance  score,  or  the  composite  score  described  a  change  in  be¬ 
havior  for  the  group.  Change  was  evident  in  50%  or  more  of  all  treat¬ 
ments  within  these  categories.  Although  individual  changes  were  observed 
in  the  Touch,  Physical  Contact,  and  Performance  Below  Last  Level  of 
Instruction  categories,  these  categories  were  not  the  most  efficient 
in  demonstrating  change  for  the  group  of  seven  subjects.  The  most 
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sophisticated  levels  of  performance  were  among  those  categories  which 
were  most  sensitive  to  change. 

Touch 

As  shown  in  Figure  2,  two  of  fourteen  graphs  representing  obser¬ 
vations  described  by  the  Touch  category  indicated  a  change  in  behavior 
with  treatment.  Clearly,  the  frequency  of  the  children’s  touching  be¬ 
havior  did  not  increase  while  they  received  instruction  in  a  skill. 

Assuming  that  some  generalization  actually  did  occur  in  this  study 
and  showing  that  the  Touch  category  did  not  indicate  change  for  the 
group,  it  was  concluded  that  this  category  was  an  inadequate  tool  for 
describing  generalization.  In  addition,  the  inter  observer  agreement 
scores  of  50%  and  73%  for  Observers  4.  and  B,  indicated  that  there  may 
have  been  some  problem  with  the  measurement  of  touching  behavior.  In 
light  of  these  points,  and  the  fact  that  touching  behavior  did  not 
represent  active  play  behavior,  the  Touch  category  seemed  inappropri¬ 
ate  to  describe  generalization  in  this  study. 

Attend 

Eight  of  fourteen  treatment  graphs  in  Figure  3  indicated  a  posi¬ 
tive  change  in  behavior.  This  suggested  that  the  category  of  Attending 
was  sensitive  enough  to  capture  change  in  behaviors  observed  during 
treatment  intervention. 

It  became  apparent  after  coding  for  several  hours,  that  a  problem 
existed  with  the  definition  of  attending  as  described.  Attention  was 
coded  any  time  a  child  attended  to  a  piece  of  equipment  of  instruction, 
regardless  of  the  skill  being  performed  on  it.  As  a  result,  skill  re— 
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lated ,  rather  than  skill  specific  behavior  may  have  been  measured  by 
this  category. 

Mean  inter  observer  agreement  scores  for  the  Attending  category 
were  59%  for  Observer  A  and  76%  for  Observer  B.  This  suggested  that  it 
may  have  been  difficult  to  discriminate  attending  behavior  while  view¬ 
ing  the  children  on  the  television  monitor.  Actually,  it  was  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  if  a  child  was  simply  touching  a  piece  of  equipment  without 
regard  for  it  or  attending  to  it.  This  confusion  between  the  Touch  and 
Attend  categories  may  be  reflected  by  the  low  reliability  coefficients 
in  the  Touch  category  also.  As  a  result,  the  accuracy  of  attending 
scores  in  this  study  may  be  limited  due  to  low  inter  observer  agree¬ 
ment  scores  (Kazdin,  1977). 

In  addition,  scores  in  the  Attending  category  represented  rather 
passive  behavior.  A  change  in  the  active  play  of  children  participat¬ 
ing  in  PREP  was  not  reflected  by  this  category.  In  light  of  this  fact 
and  apparent  measurement  problems  previously  discussed,  exclusive  use 
of  the  Attending  category  as  an  indication  of  generalization  in  this 
study  seemed  inappropriate. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  measurement  problem  previously  dis¬ 
cussed  could  be  lessened  if  observations  were  made  directly  in  the 
classroom  rather  than  on  a  TV  monitor.  Assuming  that  this  change  might 
result  in  accurate  measurement,  it  is  possible  that  this  category 
would  be  appropriate  for  use  in  certain  play  situations.  For  example, 
if  a  child  started  out  with  no  play  behavior,  perhaps  a  change  in  at¬ 


tention  would  be  important. 
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Physical  Contact 

Inter  observer  agreement  scores  calculated  on  simultaneously  coded 
data  indicated  that  Observers  A  and  B  agreed  with  the  criterion  ob¬ 
server  on  70%  and  80%  of  all  behaviors  coded  in  the  Physical  Contact 
category.  In  keeping  with  Kazdin’s  (1977)  standards  for  accuracy,  it 
can  be  assumed  that  these  behaviors  adequately  represent  actual  per¬ 
formance  . 

Although  change  was  demonstrated  in  five  of  fourteen  treatment 
graphs  presented  in  Figure  4,  the  Physical  Contact  category  was  not  one 
of  the  most  efficient  in  demonstrating  change  for  the  group.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  category  was  not  sensitive  to  changes  demonstrated  by 
the  subjects  during  treatment. 

Additionally,  the  behaviors  recorded  in  this  category  represented 
passive  play  behaviors,  not  necessarily  directly  related  to  the  skill 
receiving  instruction.  That  is,  the  category  described  only  contact  with 
a  piece  of  equipment  of  instruction,  and  no  intention  to  initiate  the 
actual  skill.  Generalization  in  a  program  whose  goal  is  to  promote 
active  play  is  not  adequately  described  by  this  one  category. 

Object  Manipulation 

A  major  change  would  be  recommended  for  the  Object  Manipulation 
category,  as  originally  defined.  It  became  apparent  that  this  category 
included  too  many  behaviors  and  in  fact,  behaviors  which  were  actually 
quite  different  from  one  another.  For  example,  when  a  child  was  being 
taught  to  ride  a  scooter  and  was  seen  performing  any  other  scooter 
skill,  such  as  riding  a  scooter  down  the  incline,  it  was  coded  as 
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Object  Manipulation.  It  was  also  coded  as  Object  Manipulation  if  he  was 
observed  on  his  hands  and  knees,  pushing  the  scooter  around  the  room. 

It  is  recommended  that  skill-related  performance,  such  as  riding 
a  scooter  down  the  incline,  be  differentiated.  It  is  recommended  that 
skill-related  performance  be  recorded  in  a  separate  category  in  fu¬ 
ture  studies  using  this  instrument.  This  change  would  be  especially 
significant  to  someone  investigating  response  generalization,  since 
a  skill  related  performance  is  a  performance  related  to,  but  different 
from,  the  instructional  skill. 

Performance  Below  Last  Level  of  Instruction 

Figure  6  demonstrated  that  six  individual  treatment  graphs  indi¬ 
cated  change  between  baseline  and  treatment  phases  in  percentage  of 
time  spent  in  the  category  of  Performance  Below  Last  Level  of  Instruc¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  these  changes,  performance  scores  for  the  three 
treatment  A  skills  for  Subject  6  suggest  change  with  treatment.  How¬ 
ever,  baseline  instability  makes  it  difficult  to  evaluate  this  change. 

It  appeared  that  this  category  was  quite  sensitive  to  changes  in 
behavior  with  treatment.  Furthermore,  interobserver  agreement  scores 
of  86%  and  78%  for  Observers  A  and  B,  respectively,  imply  that  this 
category  can  be  used  accurately  and  objectively. 

This  category  seemed  to  be  an  adequate  measurement  of  generaliza¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  this  category  might  be  the  best  indication  of  generaliza¬ 
tion  in  certain  instances.  For  example,  if  a  child  required  physical 
assistance  during  a  considerable  number  of  instructional  episodes, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  perform  at  a  task 
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step  of  instruction  during  free  play.  It  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
his  skilled  behaviors  would  typically  fall  into  the  Performance  Below 
Last  Level  of  Instruction  category.  The  daily  record  forms  for  the 
children  in  this  study  however,  demonstrated  that  the  children  did 
not  require  physical  assistance  for  extended  lengths  of  time.  On  the 
contrary,  skills  receiving  treatment  in  the  form  of  maintenance,  were 
never  physically  prompted. 

Exclusive  use  of  this  category  would  fail  to  consider  the  range 
of  possible  skilled  performances.  All  initiations  at  and  above  the  task 
step  receiving  instruction  would  be  lost.  Because  the  children  in  this 
study  were  often  being  taught  at  the  visual,  verbal,  and  environmental 
prompt  levels,  it  was  expected  that  skilled  performances  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  would  sometimes  fall  into  the  Performance  At  Last  Level  of  Instruc 
tion  category,  and  perhaps  on  occasion  in  the  Performance  Above  Last 
Level  of  Instruction  category.  For  these  reasons,  exclusive  use  of 
this  category  was  considered  an  inadequate  measure  of  generalization 
in  this  study. 

Performance  At  Last  Level  of  Instruction 

A  conflict  arose  with  the  Performance  At  Last  Level  of  Instruction 
category.  Although  each  prescribed  skill  was  assessed  at  a  level  where 
the  child  could  actually  initiate  the  skill  at  some  task  step,  in¬ 
structional  guidelines  (Watkinson  end  Wall,  1980)  dictate  that  instruc¬ 
tion  begin  at  the  lowest  level  req tiring  physical  assistance.  Therefore 
when  a  child  was  being  taught  with  or.e  of  the  three  levels  of  physical 
prompts,  there  was  no  reason  to  belie/e  that  the  child  would  initiate 
the  skill  at  the  task  step  of  instruction.  In  other  words,  when  a 
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child  needed  to  be  physically  prompted  to  elicit  a  correct  response 
during  a  teaching  episode,  skilled  generalization  would  likely  be  ob¬ 
served  at  a  task  step  below  the  last  step  receiving  instruction.  Use 
of  this  category  by  itself  to  describe  generalization  of  active  play 
behaviors  seemed  inadequate. 

However,  use  of  this  category  in  combination  with  the  Performance 
Below  Last  Level  of  Instruction  category  might  be  useful  in  detecting 
changes  in  sophistication  of  generalized  skills.  Inter  observer  agree¬ 
ment  scores  of  96%  and  79%  indicated  that  this  category  can  be  used 
objectively. 

Performance  Above  Last  Level  of  Instruction 

It  was  shown  in  Figure  8  that  skilled  performance  at  a  task  step 
higher  than  the  step  receiving  treatment  was  seldom  observed.  Quite 
clearly,  this  category  was  inappropriate  for  measuring  generalization. 

Infrequent  occurrence  in  this  category  revealed  an  important 
point.  The  fact  that  children  seldom  performed  a  skill  at  a  level  higher 
than  the  task  step  receiving  instruction  confirmed  that  the  skill  pre¬ 
scriptions  had  been  made  correctly.  The  children  were  not  receiving 
instruction  at  a  task  step  they  had  already  learned.  Use  of  this  cat¬ 
egory  could  serve  as  a  probe  for  prescription. 

Skilled  Performance  Score 

In  spite  of  the  individual  inadequacy  of  the  separate  categories 
of  Performance  Below  Last  Level  of  Instruction,  Performance  At  Last 
Level  of  Instruction,  and  Performance  Above  Last  Level  of  Instruction, 
the  combination  of  all  three  to  represent  a  skilled  performance  score 
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seemed  logical  for  describing  generalization  of  active  play  behaviors. 
The  skilled  performance  score  required  performance  of  the  specific 
skill  receiving  treatment.  Furthermore,  each  of  the  three  categories 
included  in  the  score  measured  a  performance  in  relation  to  one  thing- 
the  highest  task  step  receiving  instruction  or  maintenance  on  each  day. 
The  first  category  was  included  to  capture  skilled  behaviors  while  a 
child  was  being  physically  prompted  during  instruction.  The  Performance 
At  Last  Level  of  Instruction  category  was  included  to  capture  initiated 
behaviors  typically  expected  once  the  child  reached  a  level  of  perform¬ 
ance  independent  of  physical  assistance.  The  third  category  was  includ¬ 
ed  to  capture  the  odd  performance  observed  at  a  level  above  the  last 
task  step  receiving  instruction.  This  seemed  particularly  appropriate 
for  the  sessions  when  a  child  reached  instruction  at  an  environmental 
prompt  level. 

A  close  look  at  the  separate  categories  of  Performance  Below,  At, 
and  Above  Last  Level  of  Instruction,  in  comparison  to  the  skilled 
performance  score  made  up  of  these  three  scores,  revealed  an  important 
fact.  Behavior  changes  from  one  of  the  first  four  categories  into  the 
more  sophisticated  categories  of  Below  or  At  Last  Level  of  Instruction 
during  treatment,  would  be  reflected  as  an  increased  initiation  from 
baseline  to  treatment.  In  contrast,  behavior  changes  from  the  Perform¬ 
ance  Below  Last  Level  of  Instruction  category  into  the  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  categories  of  Performance  At  or  Above  Last  Level  of  Instruction, 
would  not  be  reflected  in  the  percentage  scores  in  the  skilled  per¬ 
formance  graphs.  So,  the  child’s  behavior  could  actually  become  more 
sophisticated  during  treatment,  yet  not  be  reflected  in  the  graphs. 
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Therefore,  changes  observed  in  Figure  9,  describing  skilled  per¬ 
formance,  would  be  quite  conservative  in  demonstrating  change  between 
baseline  and  treatment  performances.  And  still,  the  graphs  in  Figure  9 
indicated  that  generalization  seemed  to  be  described  in  eleven  of 
fourteen  treatments.  It  seemed  that  this  score  would  be  an  appropriate 
tool  for  measuring  change  in  active  free  play  behavior  with  treatment. 

Just  as  with  the  other  categories,  this  may  not  be  the  best 
choice  in  all  situations.  For  example,  use  of  this  score  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  describe  generalization  would  be  inappropriate  if  frequent 
performances  at  one  of  the  three  levels  of  skilled  performance  were 
observed  during  baseline,  and  the  attempt  was  to  improve  the  level  of 
skill  used  in  free  play.  If  this  were  the  case,  a  change  in  skilled 
performance  would  not  be  demonstrated  by  this  skilled  performance 
score.  Graphs  in  Figure  6  indicated  that  this  did  not  restrict  the 
utility  of  this  score  in  this  study. 

Finally,  the  inter  observer  agreement  scores  in  each  of  the  three 
categories  included  in  the  skilled  performance  score  indicate  that 
they  can  each  be  used  reliably. 

Composite  Score 

Figures  10a,  10b,  and  10c  indicated  that  the  composite  score  made 
up  of  all  seven  category  percentage  scores,  was  sensitive  to  changes 
demonstrated  between  baseline  and  treatment.  Ten  of  fourteen  treatment 
interventions  indicated  change  whei  the  measured  behavior  was  described 
as  any  one  of  the  seven  defined  behaviors. 

The  categories  included  in  this  composite  score  described  a  com¬ 
bination  of  active  and  passive  play  behaviors.  As  mentioned  previously, 
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a  change  in  passive  play  behaviors  such  as  touching  and  attention, 
could  be  a  significant  change  for  a  child  who  sat  motionless  during 
initial  assessments  of  free  play.  However,  data  indicated  that  the 
children  in  this  study  spent  only  3%  of  their  time  in  non-play.  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  look  at  practically  signif¬ 
icant  change  in  the  subjects’  behavior,  it  was  felt  that  inclusion  of 
passive  behaviors  in  the  evaluation  of  generalization  was  unsuitable. 

Decision 

Selection  of  an  appropriate  category  to  describe  generalization 
seems  to  be  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  questions  being  asked.  In 
consideration  of  the  questions  being  asked  in  this  study,  the  skilled 
performance  score  was  selected  as  dependent  variable  to  be  used  in 
the  evaluation  of  generalization.  Despite  problems  with  the  indivi¬ 
dual  categories  making  up  the  skilled  performance  score,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Performance  Below,  At,  and  Above  Last  Level  of  Instruction 
categories  was  an  appropriate  trade-off  and  seemed  to  be  sensitive 
enough  to  capture  change.  Inter  observer  agreement  scores  within  each 
of  the  three  categories  included  in  the  skilled  performance  score,  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  score  could  be  used  to  accurately  and  objectively 


represent  actual  performance. 
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Establishing  Criteria  for  Evaluating  Generalization 

As  it  has  become  more  apparent  that  stimulus  generalization  is  not 
automatic,  studies  have  begun  to  demonstrate  that  certain  methods  of 
generalization  programming  are  successful  in  bringing  about  generali¬ 
zation  (Gable  et  al,  1978;  Jackson  and  Wallace,  1974).  It  would  seem 
fair  to  assume  that  incorporating  these  methods  into  one’s  program 
would  reasonably  improve  the  chances  of  seeing  skilled  performances  in 
situations  other  than  the  experimental  setting. 

Because  the  PREP  Program  strategies  have  been  designed  to  include 
generalization  programming,  it  is  assumed  that  the  chances  of  seeing 
stimulus  generalization  are  greater  than  if  attention  were  not  given 
to  such  planning.  Studies  (Noble,  1975;  Shatz,  1979;  Watkinson,  1977) 
have  shown  that  PREP  strategies  improve  the  quality  of  play  skill  per¬ 
formance  in  young  mentally  retarded  children  in  the  presence  of  prompts 
and  reinforcement.  In  addition,  Watkinson  (1977)  demonstrated  that 
children  used  an  increased  number  of  skills  in  free  play  after  eight 
months  of  participation  in  the  PREP  Program.  However,  formal  observation 
of  specific  skill  performance  in  the  absence  of  pre-response  prompting 
and  post-response  reinforcement  and  feedback  as  an  indication  of 
meeting  the  program  goal  of  stimulus  generalization  had  not  been  done. 

As  the  investigation  of  generalization  in  PREP  continued,  two  new 
issues  arose.  First,  is  graphic  analysis  an  adequate  procedure  for  de¬ 
termining  the  success  or  failure  of  the  program?  Second,  how  large  a 
change  must  be  demonstrated  before  it  can  be  concluded  that  treatment 


was  effective? 
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Kratochwill  (1978)  addressed  the  first  issue  by  suggesting  that 
behavior  changes  great  enough  to  be  visible  to  the  eye  are  often  great¬ 
er  than  the  change  required  to  produce  statistical  significance.  A  fur¬ 
ther  point  in  support  of  graphic  analysis  or  "analysis  by  inspection" 
is  the  fact  that  graphic  data  are  usually  presented  in  the  form  of  or¬ 
iginal  data  and  not  manipulated  by  statistical  tests.  Therefore,  readers 
can  make  their  own  judgements  about  behavior  changes  rather  than  rely¬ 
ing  on  a  group  statistic  such  as  a  significant  F  or  non-significant  t 
value . 

Evaluation  of  data  using  a  variety  of  different  graphs  led  to  the 
identification  of  the  second  issue.  Traditionally  accepted  criteria  for 
evaluating  graphic  data  were  not  appropriate  for  the  data  of  this 
study.  It  seemed  that  analytical  methods  based  on  data  properties  such 
as  trend  and  level  change  were  developed  for  high  frequency  behaviors, 
for  example,  excessive  head  banging  or  classes  of  behavior  such  as 
appropriate  social  behavior.  They  appeared  to  be  inappropriate  for  use 
with  low  frequency  but  high  value  behaviors  such  as  the  play  skills  un¬ 
der  investigation. 

Since  typically  acceptable  evaluation  techniques  were  inadequate, 
it  became  necessary  to  identify  criteria  for  evaluating  change  observed 
in  PREP.  To  a  large  extent,  the  question  of  how  large  a  change  is  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  clear  evidence  of  an  effect  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  investigator.  Kazdin  (1975)  suggests  that  the  main  criterion  in 
the  evaluation  of  change  is  in  terms  of  practical  significance.  In 
other  words,  is  the  behavior  change  large  enough  to  be  of  practical 
importance  to  the  subject?  The  investigetor  interprets  his  data  in 
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terms  of  his  criteria  for  practical  significance.  Some  will  agree  with 
him  and  others  will  disagree. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  practically  significant  behavior 
change  in  the  data  of  this  study,  it  seemed  that  the  skills  fell  into 
two  quite  different  categories.  Some  were  discrete  skills  and  others 
usually  continued  for  a  short  time  once  initiated.  Sulzer-Azarof f  and 
Mayer  (1977)  differentiate  between  discrete  and  continuous  skills  in 
the  following  manner:  a  discrete  skill  is  a  skill  with  a  clearly  discrim- 
inable  beginning  and  end  as  opposed  to  a  continuous  skill  which  does 
not  have  a  clearly  discriminable  beginning  or  end.  Using  this  defini¬ 
tion,  each  of  the  PREP  target  skills  was  classified  as  discrete  or 
continuous  (See  Table  II) • 

This  distinction  has  implications  for  the  evaluation  of  generali¬ 
zation  within  the  PREP  Program.  For  example,  initiation  of  the  skill 
of  jumping  down  from  an  object  was  usually  seen  as  one  episode  of 
jumping  down  followed  by  the  subject  moving  on  to  another  activity.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  child  chose  to  ride  a  scooter  he  usually  rode 
it  for  at  least  a  short  amount  of  time. 

This  differentiation  was  also  especially  relevant  to  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  results  in  light  of  the  fact  that  performance  scores  were  re¬ 
ported  as  percentages  rather  than  frequency  counts.  Generally  speaking, 
each  interval  in  which  a  discrete  skill  was  recorded  most  often  repre¬ 
sented  one  occurrence  of  the  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  one  occurrence 
of  a  continuous  skill  generally  lasted  longer  than  one  interval. 

Percentage  scores  for  discrete  and  continuous  skills,  therefore, 
do  not  represent  similar  performances.  Initiation  of  jumping  down 


. 
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Table  II:  Identification  of  Discrete  and  Continuous  Skills 


Continuous 

Discrete 

Ascend  a  Ladder 

Jump  Over 

Jump  on  the  Trampoline 

Throwing 

Scooter  Skills 

Swing  on  a  Bar 

Hang  from  the  Knees 

Scooter  on  Incline 

Swing  on  the  Swing 

Kicking 

Walk  Up  an  Incline 

Forward  Roll 

Slide  Down  a  Slide 

Roll  Around  a  Bar 

Climb  Onto  a  Box 

J  ump  Down 


. 
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would  have  to  occur  about  five  times  to  occupy  1%  of  free  play  time 
available  for  the  day.  At  the  same  time,  observation  of  the  skill  of 
sitting  on  a  scooter  and  riding  around  the  room  for  five  intervals 
would  probably  describe  one  interaction  with  the  scooter,  and  even  then 
a  fairly  short  interaction. 

As  a  result,  separate  criteria  for  describing  change  during  and 
after  treatment  were  specified  for  discrete  and  continuous  skills.  For 
the  discrete  skill,  a  positive  change  of  1%  from  baseline  to  treatment 
data  on  50%  of  the  treatment  days  was  considered  to  be  a  significant 
change  between  phases.  For  change  to  be  significant  in  a  continuous 
skill,  50%  of  the  treatment  scores  had  to  be  2%  larger  than  the  mean 
baseline  score  for  that  skill. 

For  example,  in  Figure  11  for  the  skill  of  hanging  from  the  knees, 
Subject  1  initiated  this  skill  for  more  time  than  the  mean  baseline 
performance  score  of  .23%  during  five  of  seven  treatment  sessions.  Of 
these  five,  only  Session  9  met  the  2%  criterion  for  a  continuous  skill. 
Overall  criteria  for  generalization  were  not  met. 

An  example  that  meets  the  criteria  for  the  continuous  skill  of 
sliding  down  a  slide  can  be  seen  in  figure  12.  Percentage  scores  for 
Subject  2  were  2<y  higher  than  the  average  baseline  score  of  .4  5%  in 
four  of  eight  treatment  sessions.  Since  a  change  was  measured  in  50% 
of  the  treatment  sessions,  criteria  were  met  and  generalization  was 
evident . 

For  practical  purposes  these  percentage  scores  can  be  translated 
into  approximate  seconds  of  performance.  Assuming  that  each  child 
spent  60%  of  his  total  observed  time  in  PREP  in  free  play,  1%  of 
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twenty  five  minutes  is  calculated  to  be  fifteen  seconds.  2%  of  twenty 
five  minutes  is  equal  to  thirty  seconds. 

These  figures  may  seem  unduly  liberal  to  describe  a  generalized 
behavior.  However,  because  generalized  behaviors  were  defined  as  behav¬ 
iors  initiated  in  the  absence  of  teacher  prompts  and  reinforcers,  the 
child  had  to  chose  a  skill  of  instruction  instead  of  a  number  of  other 
activities  and  a  large  variety  of  available  play  apparatus.  This  rep¬ 
resents  a  vast  difference  from  a  procedure  where  a  child  is  prompted 
and  either  responds  or  does  not  respond,  or  where  overall  appropriate 
behavior  is  the  dependent  variable.  Quite  clearly,  the  chance  of  a 
child  engaging  in  a  treated  skill  is  very  small. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  the  children  spent  an  average  of  35% 
(with  a  range  of  14%  -  62%)  of  their  free  play  time  in  teacher  inter¬ 
action,  the  majority  of  which  was  individual  instruction  in  the  three 
prescribed  skills,  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  a  child  might  even 
reach  the  limit  of  his  tolerance  for  the  skill  and  rarely  chose  to  in¬ 
itiate  it  during  free  play  time.  Satiation  of  this  kind  might  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  increased  initiation  rate  during  the  post  treatment  phase. 

Criteria  were  set  to  require  performance  in  only  half  the  sessions 
because  it  was  felt  that  this  would  more  closely  approximate  cultur¬ 
ally  normative  play  behavior.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  expect  a  child 
to  be  interested  in  the  same  play  activities  every  day  when  playing  in 
an  environment  as  varied  and  stimulating  as  the  PREP  room. 

In  conclusion,  a  change  from  zero  initiation  of  a  skill  to  init¬ 
iating  the  skill  during  1%  or  27  of  free  play  time,  depending  on  the 
particular  skill,  seemed  practically  significant.  It  is  proposed  that 
change  of  this  magnitude  demonstrated  that  the  PREP  Program  indeed 
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had  an  effect  on  a  child's  free  play  performance. 

Generalization  of  PREP  Skills  in  Individual  Subjects 

Because  the  children  had  each  been  prescribed  six  different  play 
skills,  comparison  between  subjects  would  disregard  the  possibility 
that  generalization  may  be  skill  specific,  and  that  skill  prescription 
rather  than  skill  performance  might  be  responsible  for  apparent  dif¬ 
ferences.  Similarly,  evaluation  of  generalization  in  terms  of  treatment 
A  and  treatment  B  effects  would  overlook  the  possibility  of  skill 
specificity  in  generalization.  Therefore,  evaluation  of  the  generali¬ 
zation  of  PREP  skills  will  be  discussed  for  each  individual  subject 
in  six  individual  skills. 

While  each  subject  demonstrated  a  positive  change  in  at  least  one 
of  six  prescribed  skills,  for  Subjects  4  and  5  this  change  did  not  meet 
criteria  for  even  one  skill.  Subjects  1,  2,  3,  and  7  met  criteria  for 
one  skill,  and  Subject  6  demonstrated  large  enough  changes  in  two 
skills  to  meet  generalization  criteria.  Daily  percentage  scores  and 
mean  baseline  scores  for  each  skill  and  each  subject  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  G. 

Subject  1 

Although  Subject  1  performed  the  skill  of  hanging  from  his  knees 
at  least  2%  more  during  only  one  ol  seven  treatment  sessions,  Figure  11 
indicated  that  he  spent  greater  than  2.23%  of  his  free  play  time  per¬ 
forming  the  skill  in  two  of  three  post  treatment  sessions.  This  per¬ 
formance  indicated  a  significant  change  from  baseline  performance.  It 
also  suggested  that  the  child  became  more  interested  in  initiating 


the  skill  after  treatment  ended.  This  data  supported  comments  from 
the  teacher  during  treatment  which  suggested  that  Subject  1  was  be¬ 
coming  bored  with  the  skill. 

The  five  remaining  graphs  in  Figure  11  indicated  that  performanc 
scores  did  not  meet  criteria  for  generalization.  Throwing  performance 
in  Session  13  fell  just  short  of  1.45%  resulting  in  only  one  of  three 
sessions  indicating  change.  The  fact  that  Subject  1  was  absent  from 
three  sessions  during  the  second  treatment  phase,  made  it  difficult 
to  evaluate  the  generalization  of  skills  prescribed  to  him  during 
Treatment  B. 

Subject  2 

Subject  2  increased  initiation  of  sliding  down  a  slide  by  2%  of 
his  free  play  time  in  50%  of  eight  treatment  sessions.  This  generali¬ 
zation  did  not  continue  into  the  post  treatment  phase.  This  return- 
to-baseline  performance  could  be  an  indication  that  Subject  2  needed 
to  be  prompted  at  least  initially  each  day  to  remind  him  that  sliding 
down  the  slide  was  fun. 

Figure  12  clearly  indicated  that  treatment  in  five  additional 
skills  failed  to  result  in  generalized  performance  in  free  play. 

Subject  3 

Subject  3  met  the  2%  criterion  for  the  skill  of  scooter  riding 
in  every  treatment  session  and  therefore  generalization  of  this  skill 
was  unquestionable.  Similar  performance  in  other  skills  was  not  ob¬ 
served.  In  fact,  only  one  other  skill  for  Subject  3  even  indicated 


slight  generalization. 
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When  skills  were  classified  as  discrete  or  continuous,  the  skill 
of  sliding  down  a  slide  appeared  to  fall  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the 
two  classifications.  The  decision  was  made  to  classify  sliding  as  a 
continuous  skill,  because  many  of  the  children  were  observed  sliding 
down  the  slide,  particularly  on  their  tummy,  and  stopping  part  way 
down  for  a  short  time.  Had  it  been  identified  as  a  discrete  skill. 
Subject  3  would  have  met  the  1%  increase  over  baseline  performance 
criterion  in  five  of  the  seven  sessions.  Therefore,  although  generali¬ 
zation  on  the  basis  of  the  identified  criteria  was  not  evident,  a 
fairly  significant  change  was  demonstrated. 

Subject  4 

Although  graphs  in  Figure  14  indicated  that  Subject  4  initiated 
the  skills  prescribed  to  him  during  treatment,  the  percentage  of  free 
play  time  spent  performing  them  did  not  meet  criteria  for  even  one 
skill. 

Performance  in  jumping  on  the  trampoline  was  maintained  above 
zero  baseline  performance  in  eight  of  eleven  treatment  and  post  treat¬ 
ment  sessions.  The  percentage  score  of  7.6%  in  Session  11  represented 
the  only  significant  change  from  the  mean  baseline  performance.  While 
the  data  for  this  subject  suggested  a  change  in  initiation  of  jumping 
on  the  trampoline  during  and  after  treatment,  they  did  not  indicate 
generalization  as  defined  in  this  study. 

Subject  5 

Subject  5  did  not  meet  criteria  for  generalization  in  any  skill. 
The  first  graph  in  Figure  15  appeared  to  indicate  significant 
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change  in  the  skill  of  climbing  up  a  ladder.  Looking  more  carefully  at 
each  percentage  score,  this  child  spent  2%  more  time  than  the  average 
baseline  score  of  zero  percent  on  only  one  occasion.  While  increased 
initiation  was  apparent,  the  change  was  not  large  enough  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  practically  significant  change  in  Subject  5’s  free  play  be¬ 
havior  . 

Similarly,  slight  and  occasional  change  was  indicated  for  the 
skills  of  jumping  over,  jumping  on  a  trampoline,  and  scooter  riding. 
However,  the  change  from  baseline  data  was  not  large  enough  to  justify 
generalization  for  these  skills. 

Subject  6 

Free  play  behavior  observation  for  Subject  6  indicated  that  gener¬ 
alization  occurred  for  two  of  six  prescribed  skills.  Although  Subject  6 
did  not  meet  criteria  for  sliding  during  the  treatment  sessions,  she 
did  spend  greater  than  4.2%  of  her  free  play  time  initiating  the  skill 
in  three  of  five  post  treatment  sessions.  Once  again,  this  behavior 
pattern  suggested  that  the  child  became  more  interested  in  initiating 
the  skill  in  free  play  after  treatment  stopped. 

Data  for  the  skill  of  ascending  a  ladder  in  Figure  16  demonstrated 
that  Subject  6  spent  more  than  2.5%  of  her  free  play  time  performing 
the  skill  while  receiving  instruction,  80%  of  the  time.  Quite  clearly, 
this  met  the  criteria  for  generalization. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  two  skills  of  ascending  a 
ladder  and  sliding  strongly  influence  the  initiation  of  each  other. 

As  the  possibility  of  Subject  6  jumping  down  from  the  five  foot  high 
climbing  apparatus  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  was  nearly  zero,  she  had 
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little  choice  but  to  slide  down  the  slide  after  climbing  up  the  ladder. 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which  skill  was  more  important  in  moti¬ 
vating  performance  of  the  other,  it  suggested  that  teaching  pairs  of 
related  skills  may  actually  increase  generalization  performance  of 
the  skills  in  free  play. 

In  addition,  free  play  performance  of  Subject  6  in  swinging  on  a 
bar  gradually  improved  during  treatment.  Because  the  decision  to  stop 
treatment  A  and  begin  Treatment  B  was  made  on  the  basis  of  group  per¬ 
formance,  treatment  in  this  skill  may  have  been  stopped  before  it 
should  have  for  Subject  6.  Percentage  scores  in  Sessions  10  and  11  in¬ 
dicated  significant  change  for  this  discrete  skill,  suggesting  that 
generalization  was  occurring,  but  only  after  several  treatment  sessions. 

Subject  7 

Free  play  performance  graphs  in  Figure  17  showed  that  Subject  7 
spent  a  considerably  larger  percentage  of  his  time  walking  up  an  incline 
during  treatment  than  during  baseline.  In  fact,  four  of  seven  treat¬ 
ment  session  scores  were  greater  than  2%.  Observation  of  the  skill 
being  initiated  in  free  play  continued  into  the  post  treatment  phase 
however,  the  percentage  scores  dropped  below  the  2%  criterion  in  four 
of  six  post  treatment  sessions. 

Data  in  the  ladder  climbing  and  throwing  graphs  suggested  a  con¬ 
siderable  change  in  performance  once  treatment  began.  However,  scores 
for  the  skill  of  ascending  a  ladder  did  not  meet  criteria,  and  throwing 
performance  exceeded  the  mean  baseline  score  by  1%  during  one  treatment 
session  and  one  post  treatment  session.  Therefore,  it  can  only  be 
concluded  that  generalization  of  the  skills  of  throwing  and  climbing 
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a  ladder  was  observed  in  free  play,  but  not  often  enough  to  suggest 
that  PREP  intervention  significantly  changed  the  behavior. 

Figure  17  indicated  that  skills  treated  in  the  second  treatment 
phase  showed  very  little  sign  of  generalization.  In  fact,  Subject  7 
was  never  observed  swinging  on  a  bar. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  graph  for  riding  on  a  scooter. 
Initiation  of  this  skill  was  not  observed  until  the  fifth  day  of  treat¬ 
ment.  During  the  last  two  treatment  sessions,  performance  scores  be¬ 
gan  to  improve.  Although  the  school  year  finished  and  the  program 
ended,  this  trend  would  seem  to  suggest  that  further  treatment  ses¬ 
sions  might  have  resulted  in  generalization.  Data  such  as  that  in 
the  scooter  riding  graph  in  Figure  17  suggest  that  treatment  length 
should  be  prescribed  on  an  individual  basis  rather  than  for  the  group 
as  a  whole. 

Summary  of  Generalization  in  Individual  Subjects 

The  data  of  this  study  indicated  that  five  of  seven  subjects  met 
the  criteria  for  generalization  in  at  least  one  of  six  skills.  Conse¬ 
quently,  program  success  in  terms  of  meeting  the  goal  of  stimulus 
generalization  was  somewhat  limited. 

A  variety  of  factors  may  have  influenced  the  failure  of  the  indi¬ 
vidually  prescribed  skills  to  become  intrinsically  motivating  to  the 
children.  In  retrospect,  two  particular  explanations  seem  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  the  findings  of  this  study.  These  include  the  influence  of 
competing  preferential  skills  and  the  adequacy  of  reinforcement  pro¬ 
cedures  to  increase  low  frequency  behaviors. 

First,  consider  the  issue  of  preferential  skills.  While  this  in- 
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vestigation  attempted  to  increase  the  frequency  of  learned  behaviors  which 
were  rarely  initiated,  the  results  indicated  that  the  treatment  did  not 
have  a  considerable  effect  on  these  behaviors.  The  competition  of  highly 
valued  skills  may  have  been  overpowering.  In  other  words,  the  number  of 
highly  motivating  skills  in  the  children’s  free  play  repertoires  at  the 
start  of  the  study  seemed  to  be  adequate  to  keep  them  busy  during  their 
free  play  time  in  the  PREP  playroom. 

Secondly,  the  possibility  exists  that  the  reinforcement  procedures 
identified  in  the  PREP  Program  are  inadequate  to  increase  the  frequency 
of  these  low  frequency  skills.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  skills  chosen  for  treatment  were  initially  assessed 
at  a  level  of  independence.  Although  the  children  had  learned  the  skills 
previously,  naturally  reinforcing  contingencies  were  not  strong  enough 
to  prompt  their  use  in  free  play.  It  is  possible  that  a  revision  in  re¬ 
inforcement  procedures  to  provide  more  reinforcement  as  the  child  pro¬ 
gressed  through  the  task  sequence  may  enhance  generalization. 

Skill  Specificity  of  Generalization 

While  five  subjects  demonstrated  generalization  during  and/or  after 
treatment  in  at  least  one  skill,  many  skills  did  not  generalize.  Anal¬ 
yses  of  the  initiation  rates  of  a  variety  of  skills  prescribed  to  the 
subjects  indicated  that  generalization  of  certain  skills  may  be  more 
pronounced  than  others.  In  order  to  look  at  this  more  closely,  indiv¬ 
idual  performance  records  for  skills  prescribed  to  three  or  more  sub¬ 
jects  were  grouped  together.  The  assumption  was  that  repeated  evidence 
of  generalization  across  subjects  strengthens  the  predictability  of 
specific  skill  generalization. 
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The  results  of  individual  skill  performance  might  have  implica¬ 
tions  for  skill  prescription  guidelines.  For  example,  if  a  skill  fails 
to  generalize  according  to  criteria  in  all  five  subjects  prescribed  the 
skill,  is  it  worthwhile  spending  valuable  teaching  time  to  improve  per¬ 
formance  during  instruction?  If  some  skills  are  more  apt  to  be  initiated 
in  the  absence  of  prompts  and  reinforcement  than  others,  perhaps  effort 
should  be  concentrated  on  those,  particularly  with  children  who  have 
few  skills  in  their  free  play  repertoire. 

Ascend  a  Ladder 

As  shown  in  Figure  18,  change  in  performance  with  treatment  oc¬ 
curred  in  all  children  taught  to  ascend  a  ladder.  Data  for  Subject  6 
met  criteria  for  this  continuous  skill.  Scores  for  Subject  5  failed  to 
meet  criteria  but  increased  at  least  1%  in  half  of  all  treatment  and 
post  treatment  session.  Baseline  instability  made  it  difficult  to  eval¬ 
uate  change  as  a  result  of  treatment  for  Subjects  4  and  7. 

On  the  basis  of  performance  records  of  four  children  receiving 
instruction  or  maintenance  on  the  skill  of  ascending  a  ladder,  gener¬ 
alization  as  described  was  evident  25%  of  the  time. 

Jump  on  the  Trampoline 

Since  trampoline  jumping  was  classified  as  a  continuous  skill, 
data  had  to  meet  the  criterion  of  2%  change  in  time  spent  jumping  on 
the  trampoline  during  50%  of  all  treatment  sessions  to  show  evidence 
of  generalization.  While  baseline  instability  for  Subject  5  made  it 
untenable  to  draw  conclusions  about  change  between  phases,  data  in 
Figure  19  for  Subject  3  show  clearly  that  generalization  failed  to 
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occur. 

Informal  observation  of  free  play  behavior  revealed  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  often  stood  on  the  trampoline  without  jumping.  This  type  of  be¬ 
havior  would  be  coded  in  the  Object  Manipulation  category  rather  than 
the  Performance  Below,  At,  or  Above  Last  Level  of  Instruction  catego¬ 
ries.  This  behavior  would  not  be  reflected  in  the  skilled  performance 
score.  Because  of  the  nature  of  this  skill,  it  is  therefore  suggested 
that  the  change  shown  for  Subject  4  indicated  a  practically  signifi¬ 
cant  change.  He  was  observed  actually  jumping  during  five  of  seven 
sessions,  but  he  was  not  spending  great  amounts  of  time  at  it.  Further 
instruction  may  have  resulted  in  additional  data  similar  to  Session 
11.  However,  generalization  was  not  indicated  by  the  available  data 
on  the  basis  of  identified  criteria. 

In  summary,  the  skill  of  jumping  on  a  trampoline  generalized  as 
a  result  of  treatment  in  one  of  three  instances. 

Jump  Over 

Graphs  presented  in  Figure  20  indicate  obvious  failure  for  the 
skill  of  jumping  over  to  generalize  from  instructional  situations  in¬ 
to  free  play.  Lack  of  generalization  during  and  after  treatment  was 
demonstrated  for  all  five  subjects  receiving  maintenance  or  instruction 
in  this  skill.  The  data  quite  clearly  showed  that  children  seldom 
chose  to  jump  over  an  object  for  the  fun  of  it. 

Scooter  Riding  on  the  Floor 

Four  subjects  were  prescribed  the  skill  of  riding  a  scooter  on  the 
floor  while  sitting  on  it.  Performance  graphs  are  presented  in  Figure 
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21.  Subject  3’s  performance  very  clearly  demonstrated  generalization. 
Subject  5  spent  increased  amounts  of  free  play  time  riding  a  scooter 
during  the  initial  treatment  sessions  however,  performance  returned 
to  baseline  zero  rate  during  Sessions  16  and  17.  Although  a  definite 
change  in  performance  was  evident  with  the  onset  of  treatment,  the 
fact  that  changes  did  not  meet  criteria,  and  improvement  gradually 
faded  made  it  difficult  to  justify  generalized  effects. 

Subject  6  never  initiated  this  scooter  skill  in  free  play  and 
Subject  4  used  it  during  only  one  treatment  session.  Although  gener¬ 
alization  for  scooter  riding  was  demonstrated  without  question  for 
Subject  3,  the  three  additional  subjects  receiving  treatment  performed 
quite  differently.  It  appeared  that  generalizability  was  not  predict¬ 
able  for  this  skill. 

Sliding  Down  a  Slide 

Looking  at  Figure  22,  it  seemed  fair  to  suggest  that  generalization 
of  sliding  is  somewhat  predictable.  All  three  graphs  met  generaliza¬ 
tion  criteria  during  the  treatment  phase.  In  addition  to  meeting 
criteria,  data  for  Subject  7  demonstrated  a  change  in  trend  and  level 
in  the  treatment  phase.  Change  could  be  suitably  described  as  a  level 
change  for  Subject  3.  This  change  was  somewhat  decaying  (Kratochwill , 
1978)  but  remained  above  baseline  performance  rates  during  the  three 
post  treatment  sessions. 

The  graph  for  Subject  6  in  Figure  22  indicated  a  definite  trend 
change  between  baseline  and  post  treatment  data.  Although  the  child 
initiated  the  skill  during  every  treatment  session,  daily  percentage 
scores  rose  above  the  mean  baseline  score  only  once.  Post  treatment 
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data  paired  with  the  initiation  during  each  treatment  session  strongly 
suggested  generalized  treatment  effects.  However,  Subject  6  also  re¬ 
ceived  instruction  in  ladder  climbing  during  the  second  treatment 
phase,  therefore  it  is  inappropriate  to  propose  that  treatment  of  the 
skill  of  sliding  was  the  only  factor  affecting  her  sliding  performance. 
At  the  same  time,  one  cannot  discount  the  fact  that  she  was  observed 
using  the  skill. 

Swing  on  a  Bar 

Performance  records  for  four  subjects  for  swinging  on  a  bar  were 
shown  in  Figure  23.  In  two  of  four  instances  the  subject  never  init¬ 
iated  the  skill  in  free  play  during  treatment.  A  third  subject.  Sub¬ 
ject  4,  was  observed  using  the  skill  a  small  amount  (less  than  1%) 
in  two  of  eight  treatment  sessions.  Graphs  for  Subjects  3,  4,  and  7 
demonstrated  failure  of  the  skill  to  generalize. 

Data  for  Subject  6  did  not  meet  criteria  for  generalization.  How¬ 
ever,  data  for  Subject  6  indicate  a  trend  change  during  treatment.  The 
change  could  be  described  as  a  delayed  change  in  trend  (Kratochwill , 
1978).  The  performance  graph  for  this  subject  again  indicated  that 
additional  instruction  may  have  improved  generalization  of  the  skill 
in  free  play. 

In  looking  at  the  four  graphs,  in  Figure  23  it  seemed  that  more 
often  than  not,  children  taught  the  skill  of  swinging  on  a  bar,  did 
not  spend  much  of  their  free  play  time  practicing  the  skill. 
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Throwing 

The  skill  of  throwing  a  ball  was  prescribed  to  four  subjects.  As 
shown  in  their  performance  graphs  in  Figure  24,  each  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  were  observed  using  the  skill  in  free  play  to  a  certain  extent. 
Data  for  Subject  7  was  most  convincing  in  demonstrating  change  as  a 
result  of  treatment. 

An  important  point  here  is  that  children  typically  would  throw  a 
ball  to  another  child  in  a  catching  game.  Failure  to  find  a  partner 
skilled  enough  to  play  in  this  manner  in  the  PREP  Program  might  act 
to  reduce  the  use  of  this  skill  in  free  play.  Interestingly,  Subject  1 
was  observed  calling  a  teacher  over  to  play  catch  with  him  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  indicating  that  he  recognized  the  need  for  a  skilled 
partner.  This  behavior  would  be  coded  as  Teacher  Interaction  and 
would  not  be  reflected  in  the  generalized  data.  Although  the  success 
of  actually  teaching  social  interaction  skills  in  PREP  is  limited 
(Wasson,  1980),  it  is  recommended  that  throwing  may  be  a  skill  which 
would  best  generalize  after  instruction  between  pairs  of  children. 

Summary  of  Skill  Specificity  in  Generalization 

Analysis  of  specific  skill  generalization  across  subjects  in  this 
study  indicated  that  generalization  of  some  skills  may  be  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  others.  To  a  certain  extent,  generalization  may  be  skill 
specific. 

Generalization  was  not  demonstrated  by  any  of  the  children  in  the 
skills  of  jumping  over,  swinging  on  a  bar,  and  throwing.  While  it  can 
not  be  concluded  that  these  skills  will  not  generalize  with  other 
children,  it  was  a  significant  finding  that  none  of  the  children  in 
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this  study  were  intrinsically  motivated  to  perform  these  skills.  This 
information  could  act  as  a  guideline  in  the  prescription  of  skills  in 
PREP  and  similar  instructional  programs.  Valuable  instructional  time 
may  be  better  spent  teaching  skills  which  are  more  likely  to  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  children's  free  play  performance. 

For  each  of  the  skills  of  ascending  a  ladder,  jumping  on  the  tram¬ 
poline,  and  riding  a  scooter  on  the  floor,  generalization  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  one  child.  Since  these  skills  were  taught  to  at  least  three 
children,  generalization  was  shown  to  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Predictability  of  generalization  in  these  three  skills  is 
limited.  However,  the  results  of  this  study  indicated  that  instruc¬ 
tion  in  these  skills  may  significantly  change  the  free  play  behavior 
of  some  children. 

Analysis  of  skill  generalization  across  subjects  indicates  that 
generalization  of  one  of  seven  skills  taught  to  three  or  more  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  predictable.  Performance  graphs  for  all  three  children 
prescribed  the  skill  of  sliding  down  a  slide  met  criteria  for  generali¬ 
zation.  This  is  especially  relevant  in  light  of  the  fact  that  only  six 
of  forty  two  treatments  produced  generalized  effects.  It  is  suggested 
that  instruction  in  the  skill  of  sliding  will  more  often  than  not  re¬ 
sult  in  a  practically  significant  change  in  the  initiation  of  this 


skill  in  free  play. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  research  was  to  evaluate  the  stimulus 
generalization  of  motor  skills  in  the  PREP  Program.  Sixty  minutes  of 
free  play  behavior  was  videotaped  during  seventeen  sessions,  providing 
the  raw  data  for  the  study.  Eight  participants  in  the  PREP  Program  were 
initially  selected  as  subjects,  however,  one  subject  was  deleted  due 
to  frequent  absences. 

Six  skills  were  prescribed  for  each  subject  from  the  list  of  PREP 
target  skills.  Each  of  these  skills  had  been  assessed  at  a  level  of  in¬ 
dependence,  and  therefore,  could  be  initiated  during  free  play  time 
without  any  assistance  from  the  teacher.  Two  of  the  six  skills  were 
prescribed  for  instruction  and  four  were  prescribed  for  maintenance. 
Skills  were  treated  according  to  instructional  and  maintenance  guide¬ 
lines  specified  for  this  study,  revised  from  PREP  instructional  strate¬ 
gies.  The  prescribed  skills  were  divided  into  two  groups.  Three  skills 
were  treated  during  the  eight  sessions  of  Treatment  A,  and  three  new 
skills  received  treatment  in  six  sessions  of  Treatment  B. 

Because  identification  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  criteria 
for  the  assessment  of  generalization  has  received  inadequate  attention, 
a  category  observation  instrument  was  designed  to  capture  the  range  of 
behaviors  related  to  generalized  skill  performance.  The  investigator 
and  two  trained  observers  utilized  the  instrument  to  transcribe  the  in¬ 
formation  provided  on  the  videotape  recordings  into  descriptive  free 
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play  data  for  the  seven  subjects.  The  descriptive  data  collected,  rep¬ 
resented  an  accurate  and  objective  measure  of  the  behaviors  of  importance, 
as  revealed  by  the  85%  and  82%  inter  observer  agreement  scores. 

Selection  of  a  dependent  variable  to  measure  generalization  was 
based  on  the  sensitivity  of  separate  categories  to  the  changes  ob¬ 
served,  the  capability  of  each  category  to  capture  the  active  play 
behavior  of  the  seven  children  included  in  this  study,  and  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  each  category.  An  extensive  analysis  eventually  led  to  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  skilled  performance  score  as  dependent  variable.  This 
skilled  performance  score  included  the  total  percentage  of  free  play 
time  recorded  in  the  Performance  Below  Last  Level  of  Instruction,  Per¬ 
formance  At  Last  Level  of  Instruction,  and  Performance  Above  Last  Level 
of  Instruction  categories.  Although  this  score  was  chosen  as  the  most 
appropriate  measure  of  generalization  for  this  study,  the  possibility 
of  using  different  categories  in  other  situations  was  discussed. 

Criteria  for  describing  behavior  change  during  and  after  treatment 
were  identified  because  typically  acceptable  techniques  for  evaluating 
graphic  data  were  inadequate  for  the  low  frequency  yet  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  behaviors  under  study.  Separate  criteria  were  specified  for  dis¬ 
crete  and  continuous  skills. 

Close  examination  of  performance  graphs  for  individual  subjects, 
with  respect  to  these  criteria,  revealed  that  some  generalized  behavior 
was  observed  for  all  subjects.  The  extent  of  change  was  variable  across 
subjects.  Four  subjects  met  criteria  for  generalization  in  one  skill. 

One  subject  met  criteria  in  two  skills,  and  two  subjects  did  not  meet 
criteria  in  any  of  the  skills  prescribed  to  them. 
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Analysis  of  the  generalization  of  specific  skills,  based  on  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  seven  skills  prescribed  to  at  least  three  children,  indi¬ 
cated  that  generalization  of  some  skills  may  be  more  pronounced  than 
others.  It  was  concluded  that  generalization  may  be  somewhat  skill 
specific . 

The  evaluation  of  generalization  in  this  study  was  based  on  the 
following  assumptions:  (1)  that  the  skilled  performance  score  including 
percentage  scores  in  the  Performance  Below  Last  Level  of  Instruction, 
Performance  At  Last  Level  of  Instruction,  and  Performance  Above  Last 
Level  of  Instruction  categories,  adequately  described  generalized  be¬ 
havior,  and  (2)  specified  criteria  were  reasonable  for  assessing  gener¬ 
alization  of  each  of  the  skills  in  relation  to  culturally  normative 
play  patterns.  The  first  assumption  seems  to  be  a  safe  one  in  light  of 
past  research.  The  second  assumption  is  justified  on  the  logic  that  cri¬ 
teria  were  specified  with  special  consideration  of  typically  observed 
free  play  behavior  in  young  moderately  mentally  retarded  children. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research  and  Programming 

A  number  of  recommendations  are  suggested  for  future  research  of 
a  similar  nature  to  this  study.  Additionally,  several  seemingly  impor¬ 
tant  points  in  regards  to  PREP  programming  became  apparent  over  the 
duration  of  this  investigation. 

(1)  Formal  observation  of  free  play  patterns  of  young  healthy 
children  of  average  intellect  could  result  in  the  establishment  of 
norms  describing  typical  amounts  of  time  spent  in  PREP  target  skills 
during  free  play.  Information  revealed  by  a  study  of  this  nature  would 
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affirm  whether  the  criteria  used  to  evaluate  generalization  in  this 
study  was  reasonable. 

(2)  Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  number  of  skills 
in  a  child’s  free  play  repertoire  when  evaluating  the  generalization  of 
new  skills  or  initially  low  frequency  behaviors.  The  influence  of  com¬ 
peting  preferential  skills  should  be  included  in  the  evaluation. 

(3)  The  dilemna  of  when  to  terminate  treatment  is  an  important 
issue  in  the  PREP  Program.  As  indicated  by  the  data  and  teacher  comments, 
there  seems  to  be  a  trade-off  between  maintaining  teacher  and  student 
enthusiasm  and  the  length  of  instruction  in  a  skill.  Data  in  this 

study  indicate  that  termination  of  treatment  should  be  evaluated  on  an 
individual  basis  in  order  to  maximize  use  of  instructional  time. 

(4)  On  the  basis  of  the  skill  performance  of  Subject  6,  it  is 
recommended  that  pairs  of  related  skills  such  as  sliding  and  climbing 
a  ladder,  throwing  and  catching,  and  climbing  onto  a  box  and  jumping 
down,  can  be  taught  in  an  effort  to  maximize  generalization  of  skills. 

(5)  Some  of  the  children  in  this  study  increased  the  amount  of 
time  spent  initiating  prescribed  skills  after  treatment  ended.  This 
could  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  satiation.  It  is  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  that  instructional  strategies  could  include  teaching  skills 
alternately  for  short  periods  of  time.  For  example,  a  teacher  could 
teach  one  skill  for  four  sessions,  teach  a  second  skill  for  four  sessions, 
and  then  return  to  teach  the  first  skill  again.  The  data  of  this  study 
indicate  that  this  type  of  teaching  schedule  may  enhance  generalization. 

(6)  It  is  recommended  that  teacher  assignments  in  PREP  be  planned 
so  that  teachers  teach  several  different  children  one  skill  each,  rather 
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then  several  skills  to  one  child.  Teacher  comments  indicated  that  they 
enjoyed  teaching  a  variety  of  children. 

(7)  Reinforcement  procedures  used  in  PREP  may  need  alteration, 
particularly  when  children  receive  instruction  in  previously  learned  but 
seldom  initiated  play  skills.  Perhaps  heavy  reinforcement  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  at  every  task  step  once  the  child  reaches  a  verbal  cue  level, 
before  moving  on  to  completely  manipulate  him  at  the  next  higher  task 
step . 

(8)  Finally,  the  importance  of  viewing  videotaped  recordings  of 
activity  in  the  PREP  Program  can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed.  Infor¬ 
mation  provided  by  these  records  allow  teachers  to  see  a  wide  variety 
of  situations  ordinarily  overlooked.  This  recommendation  has  particular 
implications  for  teacher  training  in  the  PREP  Program. 
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Subject  1 


Subject  2 


Subject  3 


Subject  4 


Subject  5 


I  -  Hang  from  Knees 
M  -  Jump  Over 
M  -  Swing  on  Swing 


M  -  Maintenance 
I  -  Instruction 


I  -  Roll  Around  a  Bar 
M  -  Forward  Roll 
M  -  Throwing 


I  -  Roll  Around  a  Bar 
M  -  Slide  Down  a  Slide 
M  -  Jump  Over 

I  -  Hang  from  Knee 
M  -  Scooter  Riding  Down  Incline 
M  -  Forward  Roll 


I  -  Jump  on  Trampoline 
M  -  Jump  Over 
M  -  Slide  Down  Slide 

I  -  Swing  on  a  Bar 
M  -  Throwing 

M  -  Ride  Scooter  on  Floor  Sitting 

I  -  Ascend  a  Ladder 
M  -  Jump  Over 
M  -  Swing  on  a  Bar 

I  -  Jump  Down 
M  -  Kicking 

M  -  Ride  Scooter  on  Floor  Sitting 

I  -  Ascend  a  Ladder 
M  -  Jump  Over 
M  -  Jump  on  a  Trampoline 

I  -  Throwing 
M  -  Jump  Down 

M  -  Ride  Scooter  on  Floor  Sitting 


Subject  6 


Subject  7 


M  -  Maintenance 
I  -  Instruction 


I  -  Swing  on  Bar 
M  -  Slide  Down  a  Slide 
M  -  Jump  Over 

I  -  Ascend  a  Ladder 
M  -  Kicking 

M  -  Ride  Scooter  on  Floor  Sitting 

I  -  Ascend  a  Ladder 
M  -  Walk  Up  an  Incline 
M  -  Jump  on  Trampoline 

I  -  Throwing 
M  -  Jump  Down 

M  -  Ride  Scooter  on  Floor  Sitting 
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General  Coding  Rules 

1.  Code  the  most  sophisticated  behavior  category  if  a  behavior  fits  into 
more  than  one  category. 

2.  When  more  than  one  behavior  related  to  a  prescribed  skill  is  observed 
in  a  three  second  interval,  code  the  most  sophisticated  behavior. 

3.  When  behaviors  related  to  more  than  one  prescribed  skill  are  ob¬ 
served,  code  them  both. 

4.  Code  a  behavior  as  initiated  unless  a  definite  teacher  interaction 
is  observed. 

5.  When  a  child  moves  out  of  camera  view  but  part  of  the  child’s  body 
or  the  teacher  can  still  be  seen,  code  same  as  last  category  or  the 
most  logical  category. 

6.  Code  behavior  as  Physical  Contact  when  there  is  regard  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  ,  that  is ; 

(a)  equipment  is  meant  to  be  manipulated  in  the  hands  and  it  is  held 
in  the  hands. 

(b)  equipment  is  meant  to  support  the  body  weight  and  it  is  support¬ 
ing  the  body. 

7.  Code  behavior  as  Touches  where  there  is  no  regard  for  the  equipment. 

8.  Code  being  in  a  ’’special  place"  as  playful. 

9.  If  a  child  receives  assistance  from  another  child  on  a  prescribed 
skill,  code  it  as  Below  Last  Level  of  Instruction. 

10.  Consider  the  large  slide  and  orange  padded  slide  as  slides,  code  all 
other  inclines  as  a  Performance  Below  Last  Level  of  Instruction. 

11.  When  a  child  watched  another  child's  instructional  episode  on 
one  of  his  prescribed  skills,  code  it  as  attending. 


. 
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12.  When  the  cue  to  begin  a  new  row  in  coding  a  segment  is  heard  and  the 
scorer  is  one  space  behind,  skip  it  and  begin  the  new  row. 

13.  When  the  cue  to  begin  a  new  row  is  sounded  and  the  scorer  is  one 
space  ahead,  scratch  the  first  one  out  and  begin  the  new  row  again. 
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Skill  Specific  Coding  Rules 


1.  Child  is  being  taught  to  hang  from  his  knees  from  a  ladder, 

(a)  seen  sitting  on  top  of  ladder  -  Object  Manipulation 

(b)  seen  swinging  on  a  rung  -  Object  Manipulation 

(c)  seen  swinging  and  kipping  legs  up  to  rung  -  Performance  Below 
Last  Level  of  Instruction 

2.  Child  is  being  taught  to  jump  over  a  hoop, 

(a)  seen  carrying  a  hoop  -  Playful 

3.  Child  is  being  taught  to  ascend  a  ladder, 

(a)  seen  descending  a  ladder  -  Object  Manipulation 

4.  Child  is  being  taught  any  scooter  skill, 

(a)  any  other  scooter  skill  -  Object  Manipulation 

5.  Child  is  being  taught  to  ride  a  scooter  on  his  seat, 

(a)  observed  pushing  the  scooter  on  his  hands  and  knees  -  Object  Man¬ 
ipulation 

6.  Child  is  being  taught  to  jump  on  a  trampoline, 

(a)  seen  sitting  on  trampoline  attending  to  another  child  jumping  on 
the  trampoline  -  Object  Manipulation 

Cb)  seen  sitting  on  the  trampoline  alone  -  Object  Manipulation 
(c)  seen  trying  Task  1  of  the  seat  drop  target  skill  -  Object  Manip¬ 
ulation 

7.  Child  is  being  taught  to  slide  down  a  slide, 

Ca)  seen  sitting  at  the  top  of  slide  -  Object  Manipulation 

(b)  slides  down  and  sits  at  bottom  of  slide  -  Object  Manipulation  for 

3  intervals  and  then  Physical  Contact 

(c)  walking  up  to  a  slide  and  lying  down  at  the  bottom  -  Physical 
Contact 

Cd)  seen  ascending  a  ladder  on  the  big  platform  -  Playful 

(e)  seen  playing  on  the  big  platform  -  Playful 

8.  Child  is  not  being  taught  to  slide  down  a  slide, 

(a)  seen  waiting  at  the  top  of  the  slide  -  Playful 

9.  Child  is  being  taught  to  slide  down  ^  slide  head  first, 

Ca)  seen  pulling  himself  along  a  level  incline  -  Object  Manipulation 


’ 


, 


. 


10.  Child  is  being  taught  to  kick  a  ball, 


(a)  seen  carrying  a  ball  -  Playful 

(b)  seen  throwing  a  ball  -  Playful 

11.  Child  is  being  taught  to  throw  a  ball, 

(a)  seen  kicking  a  ball  -  Playful 

(b)  seen  carrying  a  ball  -  Object  Manipulation 

(c)  seen  sitting  and  holding  a  ball  -  Physical  Contact 

(d)  seen  playing  baseball  -  Attends,  when  the  other  child  throws 

12.  Being  taught  to  swing  on  a  bar, 

£a)  seen  standing  on  a  bench  and  holding  a  bar  with  two  hands  -  Ob¬ 
ject  Manipulation 

(1>)  seen  standing  on  floor  and  holding  a  bar  with  two  hands  -  Physical 
Contact 

(c)  seen  sitting  on  floor  and  holding  bar  with  two  hands  -  Physical 
Contact 

(d)  Seen  sitting  on  floor  and  holding  bar  with  one  hand  -  Touches 
Ce)  seen  sitting  on  top  of  the  low  bar  -  Object  Manipulation 

(f)  seen  hanging  from  bands  and  knees  on  a  bar  -  Object  Manipulation 

(g)  seen  watching  someone  else  roll  around  a  bar  -  Attends 
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WL  support  pillar 


area  not  covered  by  any  camera 


X  -  camera 


a 


-  observation  room  with  one  way  mirror 
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Playful 

P 

Non-Playf ul 

NP 

Teacher  Interaction 

Ti 

Unobservable 

U 

Touches 

T 

Attends 

A 

Physical  Contact 

PC 

Inappropriate 

Object  Manipulation 

10 

Object  Manipulation 

0 

Performance  Below 

Last  Level  of  Instruc¬ 
tion 

B 

Performance  At  Last 

Level  of  Instruction 

At 

Performance  Above  Last 

Level  of  Instruction 

Ab 
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TRAINING  AGREEMENT  QUIZ 


Please  indicate  the  correct  behavior  category  for  the  following  play 
behaviors.  Assume  that  each  of  the  skills  is  being  instructed  or  main¬ 
tained  at  target  skill  level.  Assume  that  the  equipment  mentioned  is 
being  used  in  instruction  or  maintenance  unless  stated  otherwise. 


1. 

Pushing  scooter  around  with  hands  while  on  knees. 

2. 

Riding  scooter  down  incline,  legs  and  arms  lifted. 

3. 

Riding  scooter  down  incline,  feet  dragging. 

4. 

Watching  a  child  ride  down  incline,  clapping  hands. 

5. 

Sits  in  a  cube  and  chats  with  someone  in  next  cube. 

6 . 

Sitting  stationary  on  a  swing. 

7. 

Using  two  scooters  on  floor,  one  to  support  tummy 
and  one  to  support  legs. 

8. 

Child  moves  behind  a  post  for  more  than  three  second 

9. 

Sitting  on  a  hockey  stick. 

10. 

Watching  an  unoccupied  swing. 

11. 

Tummy  on  scooter  on  floor,  pulls  and  glides. 

12. 

Throws  a  hockey  stick. 

13. 

Brushes  a  cube  as  he  walks  by. 

14. 

Using  a  hockey  stick  as  a  bat. 

15. 

Using  a  hockey  stick  to  hit  someone. 

16.  Sits  on  a  scooter  but  doesn't  move. 

17.  Sits  on  scooter  on  floor,  pushes  with  both  feet. 


18. 

Walks  around  swinging  a  hockey  stick. 

19. 

Pushes  someone  on  a  swing. 

20. 

Sits  at  bottom  of  slide. 

21. 

Swings  on  swing  and  pumps  legs. 

22. 

Lies  down  on  slide  and  remains  stationary. 

23. 

Carries  scooter  in  hands,  as  walks  up  incline. 

ban 
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24.  Pushes  scooter  up  incline  with  hands. 

25.  Sits  on  scooter  and  follows  in  a  train. 

26.  Lies  down  on  empty  trampoline,  no  trampoline  skills. 

27.  Stands  on  scooter  and  rides  down  incline. 

28.  Child  not  in  view. 

29.  Sits  on  mat  and  stares  up  at  ceiling. 

30.  Steps  on  hockey  stick  while  walking  around  room. 

31.  Jumps  over  a  hockey  stick  while  walking  around  the  room. 

32.  Puts  a  hockey  stick  in  a  wagon  and  pulls  it  around 
(looking  at  striking  with  a  stick) . 

33.  Picks  up  a  ball  and  looks  around  the  room. 

34.  Child  swings  on  the  tube. 

35.  Child  pushes  someone  else  on  the  tube. 

36.  No  hockey  skills  being  taught,  hits  someone  with 
a  hockey  stick. 

37.  Leans  up  against  the  side  of  the  orange  incline. 

38.  Gives  an  initial  push  to  someone  on  a  scooter  at 
top  of  the  incline. 

39.  One  foot  on  scooter,  pushing  it  around  the  room 
(not  being  taught  any  scooter  skills) . 

40.  One  foot  on  scooter,  pushing  it  around  the  room. 
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Category 

si 

S2 

S3 

S4 

S5 

S6 

S7 

Touch(A  Skills) 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

(B  Skills) 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

Attend 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

Physical  Contact 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

Object 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

Manipulation 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

Below  Last  Level 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

of  Instruction 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

At  Last  Level  of 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

Instruction 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

Above  Last  Level 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

of  Instruction 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

Skilled  Perform¬ 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

ance  Score 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

Composite  Score 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 
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Subject  1 


“ - r 

Treatment  A  Skills 

Treatment  B  Skills 

Ses- 

Inverted 

Jump 

Swing  on 

Rorward 

Roll  A- 

Throw 

sions 

Hang 

Over 

a  Swing 

Roll 

round  Bar 

1 

0 

0 

5.4 

0 

0 

.2 

2 

.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mean 

Base- 

.23 

0 

1.8 

line 

4 

0 

0 

11.1 

0 

0 

1.4 

5 

.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

.2 

0 

2.1 

0 

1.4 

.4 

8 

1.9 

0 

0 

0 

.7 

0 

9 

5.0 

.3 

0 

0 

5.3 

.  6 

10 

.8 

.  6 

0 

0 

.  6 

.4 

11 

2.1 

.  6 

6.1 

0 

.2 

1.5 

Mean 

Base¬ 

line 
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Subject  2 


Treatment  A  Skills 

- — — - - - 

Treatment  B  Skills 

Ses¬ 
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Roll  A- 
lound  Bar 

Slide 

Jump 

Over 

Inverted 

Hang 

Scooter  on 
Incline 
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Subject  3 


- - r 

Treatment  A  Skills 

Treatment  B  Skills 

Ses¬ 

sions 

Jump  on 
Tramp . 

Jump 

Over 

Slide 

Swing 
on  Bar 

Throw 

Scooter 
on  Floor 
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Subject  4 


Treatment  A  Skills 

Treatment  B  Skills 

Ses¬ 

sions 

Ascend 

Ladder 

Jump  on 
Tramp. 

Swing 
on  Bar 

Jump 

down 

Kick 

Scooter 
on  Floor 
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Subject  5 


Treatment  A  Skills 

Treatment  B  Skills 

Ses¬ 

sions 

Ascend 

Ladder 

Jump 

Over 

Jump  on 
Tramp . 

Throw 

Jump 

Down 

Scooter 
on  Floor 
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Subject  6 


Treatment  A  Skills 

Treatment  B 

Skills 

Ses¬ 

sions 

Swing 
on  Bar 

Slide 

Jump 

Over 

Ascend 

Ladder 

Kick 

Scooter 
on  Floor 
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Subject  7 


Treatment  A  Skills 

Treatment  B  Skills 

Ses- 

Ascend 

Walk  Up 

Throw 

Swing 

Climb 

Scooter 
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Ladder 

Incline 

on  Bar 
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